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SABINA. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Not niidelightfiQ is the thonghtfal game, 

Where martial qneens the mimic fray command, 
When pnzzled ladies blush for very shame, 

With farrowed forehead and suspended hand." 

H. Maldok, Esq. 

Mr. Rock was not insensible of notice 
from those placed in a higher position than 
himself: wealth and its possessors, when 
they are gracious, are so irresistible to those 
less happily circumstanced. The old sailor 
sat upright on the spring cushions of Lady 
Sarah's carriage, with a smile of gratified 
vanity on his face. One thought was in his 
breast : " What will that fellow Orellan say 
to this r' , ^ 
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2 SABIKA. 

" That fellow ! '' Yes ; I must confess 
that the course of true friendship, like that 
of love, is sometimes ruffled in its progress. 
Since Sabina had lived with her uncle, Mr. 
Orellan had been inspired with a frightful 
jealousy of Mr. Rock's attachment to his 
niece. "Rock has no one to care for but 
myself," he used to say on every occasion. 
" Rock can do nothing without my advice." 
And when it was suggested that he might 
live more cheaply in another locality, he had 
given it ai3 a reason for remaining where 
he was, that "Rock could not live without 
him." So long as Mr. Rock found Sabina 
an intolerable nuisance, and expressed the 
same in no measured language to his friend. 
Lieutenant Orellan rather inclined to defend 
the neglected and contemned orphan ; but so 
soon as he saw what he designated as 
"Rock's infatuation about that girl," he 
became her bitter enemy, and was ever 
enumerating old oflFences and ostending new 
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ones, whicli irritated alike both uncle and 
niece. 

It seemed strange that a man of sixty-five 
should be jealous of a child, but such was 
the fact. His intimacy with Mr. Rock gave 
him a privilege to be unpleasant ; or, as he 
himself termed it, "friendly in his obser- 
vations/* 

" I saw that girl of yours in High Street 
to-day. Would you beUeve it ? There were 
holes in her gloves, at the tip of each 
finger ! 

" When Sabina called with your message 
at my house to-day her hat had lost a 
string, and her hair was blowing about her 
face in a most untidy way/' 

The uncle, who was growing very fond of 
Sabina, could not help boasting of her chess- 
playing powers. 

" Can she beat you f " 

^ No/* 

Mr. Rock*s truth compelled the negative. 

B 2 
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Sabina had been too wise to allow herself 
the luxury of winning a game from her 
micle. 

Mr. Orellan allowed a slight sneer to curl 
his long upper lip. Mr. Rock felt nettled. 

" I don^t mean to say she will beat you ; 
but she plays better than you think" 

" We will try, then.'' 

And in the evening, when the game was 
concluded between the old sailors, by the 
triumph of Lieutenant Orellan, the victor had 
challenged Sabina, somewhat mockingly : 

" Well, Miss Kock, if you know the moves, 
I should like to play with you." 

Sabina hated him, and did not want to 
play. She was afraid of being beaten. 

" Perhaps you cannot play ? *' 

**I never pretended to be able to play 
well" 

But, like an unfortunate hunted animal 
brought to bay, she made a virtue of neces- 
sity, and sat down, with a heart so palpitating 
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that she removed her side from the small 
table, lest the pulsations should become 
audible to her antagonist. Nothing, how- 
ever, could conceal the trepidation evinced 
by her hand when she was compelled to 
move her king^s pawn in answer to his first 
move, which he threw for and won. 

" Frightened out of her wits, of course ! — 
knows she can^t play ! Kock is quite a fool 
about her 1 '' 

Sabina not having had the advantage of 
the move was obliged to act on the defensive, 
a kind of play which did not suit the dashing 
style which she preferred. She must be 
careful, and watch her opportunity. Mr. 
Orellan held his childish antagonist in con- 
tempt. He ran down his queen to attack 
her castled king, and so supported her by 
bishop's knight, that Sabina was within two 
moves of checkmate. 

^^A miss is as good as a mile,'' she said 
to herselfi And advancing her king's rook's 
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pawn, supported by his knight^s pawn, she 
avoided the danger, and so hemmed in her 
adversary's queen that she could not escape. 
When she fell a victim to her ignoble as- 
sailant, Mr. OreDan could hardly repress a' 
groan. Mr. Kock arose to look over the 
board. 

" For heaven's sake. Rock, don't watch 
the game ; I hate that." 

Mr. Rock gave a soft whistle of " The 
Saucy Arethusa," and sat down very gently ; 
in doing this, however, he accidentally kicked 
the fender, and down with a crash came all 
the fireirons, on which Lieutenant Orellan 
started up and declared that to play was 
impossible in such an infernal row, and there- 
upon he upset the chess-board. 

Sabina smiled, a Uttle wicked smile, and 
picked up the scattered men, replacing them 
on the board with a tenacity of memory that 
was quite distracting to the Lieutenant. 

'' It is late ; I shall not finish the game,'' 
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he exclaimed, hurriedly. " Good-night, Bock ; 
good-night, miss." 

" Stop for your whisky-and-water, my good 
fellow," said his old friend. 

" No — no ; 'tis too late." 

And he was gone. 

Now the want of sympathy evinced by 
Stephen Orellan with Michael Rock's love 
for his niece had weakened the friendship be- 
tween them. Nothing could ever re-establish 
it, but the confession from the latter that his 
niece was utterly worthless ; and, even had 
he believed the truth of this, he never was 
likely to confess it. It was this feeling of 
growing irritation which made him, as the 
carriage-door closed on him think, " I wonder 
what tJiat fellofVy Orellan, would say to 
this?" 

I have watched two dogs living together 
on sufficiently friendly terms of intimacy. 
When one has been caressed by his master's 
hand, whilst bridling his head, and striking 
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the floor with his tail in token of his pride 
and joy, he has turned his eye stealthily to 
where his friend and rival sat afar oflF, to 
observe if he were conscious of the honour 
his companion was receiving. 

Mr. Rock^s pleasure was enhanced by the 
idea that Stephen Orellan would now see that 
if he, Michael Rock, were infatuated about 
Sabina, she had exercised her enchantment 
on others also. 

He wondered if he had been present. 
It did not matter; if he had kept away 
from his dislike " to hear that girl squalling," 
as he had stated to be his intention, Mr. 
Rock would have the pleasure of pouring all 
the details into his unwilling ears to-morrow 
evening. 

Sabina, whose fingers had now ceased to 
tingle from the pressure of Mr. Tresillian's 
hand, looked at the open window next to her 
uncle, and pulled up the glass. In doing this 
the light glanced on the diamond on her 
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finger, and her delighted relative saw it for 
the first time. 

" Where did it come from 1 How did you 
get it 1 Who gave it to you 1 " were the 
exclamations precipitated one over the other 
by Mr. Rock, who had watched the interview 
fi*om a distance between his niece and Lady 
Sarah, and, mindful of the richly-freighted 
needle-book of former days, divined the 
generous donor of the diamond ring. He 
did not feel wounded by her receiving a 
gift from one who was considered as a queen 
of Deepindale. 

How pleased he was ! How he pretended 
not to hear what Sabina said, that he might 
have the delight of having every word of 
Lady Sarah's Uttle speech repeated till he 
had learnt it by heart, for his own pleasure, 
and for Orellan's pain. 

" That fellow shall do her justice," he de- 
termined. 



CHAPTER II. 

** Envy doth merit like its shade pnrsne. 
And like the shadow proves the substance tme." 

•'There goes the carriage back to Tre- 
gear," said Mrs. Cressy, raising herself on her 
arm in bed, addressing the observation to her 
sleepy husband. 

" Very Ukely/' he murmured. 

She laid down her head, but the sound 
of the carriage pursued her as it passed 
through the silent town. Polks walked to 
and from their gaieties in Deepindale, and 
the carriage from Tregear was the only one 
in motion. 

Presently it stopped. What could that 
mean 1 Mrs. Cressy untied her night-cap, 
and turned back one flap of it, giving herself 
the look of a half lop-eared rabbit. 

It had certainly stopped. There ! the 
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door was opened, now shut again ; surely it 
wasn't coming back 1 

Mrs. Cressy jumped out of the bed, which 
seemed to spring up when released from her 
twelve-stone weight, and showed a broad 
circumference of shoulder and back, arrayed 
in a short jacket tied round her waist over 
her under garment worn by day. Mr. 
Cressy was rheumatic, and when Mrs. Cressy 
threw up the window, he exclaimed, "My 
dear III*' What was rheumatism against 
curiosity 1 Mrs. Cressy leaned out till she 
endangered her falling, in order to satisfy 
herself that it was really the Tregear carriage 
which had stopped at Mr. Rock's door ; so 
she pretended not to hear the remonstance 
of her quieter half. 

At length the return of the carriage, with 
the drab and scarlet livery, left no doubt on 
the mind of the indignant cabbage-seller, and 
she pulled down the sash with a bang, and 
got into bed again. 
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" Do lie still, Mrs. C, you briog in such a 
draught of cold air with your banging about 
so, window-opening and all, such a sharp 
night/' . 

" Sharp be blowed ! *' said the angry 
woman, turning round indignantly. 

" YouVe got no feeling for your own flesh 
and blood." " But I have for my bones and 
muscles, Mrs. Cressy,*' was the retort ; and 
Mrs. Cressy finding herself getting the worst 
of it, pretended to go to sleep. 

'Melia was well enough to get up if she 
had liked it, but she preferred taking her 
breakfast in bed ; and her mother was stand- 
ing by its side, with a cup of tea and a plate 
of hot buttered toast in her hand, when the 
trampling of a horse was heard ; and looking 
over the blind, the greengroceress perceived 
Mr. Dent, who reined up his steed just at 
Mr. Cressy's private door. 

" He never will have the face to call after 
the letter I wrote him,** said Mrs. Cressy. 
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"Lor, Ma!*' said *Melia, "let him come 
up ; we shan't hear nothing about nobody if 
he don't come to tell us. 'Tis wuth the five 
shilluns he charge to hear the news, and pa 
no need to scringe." 

"YouVe no dignity, 'Melia. You're too 
kind-hearted." And Mr. Dent, receiving no 
rebuflF jfrom the servant girl, came up into 
'Melia's bedroom. 

Now Mrs. Cressy would have been glad to 
have received Mr. Dent in a dignified manner, 
seated with her hands before her, and to 
have got up and dropped a stiff curtsey, but 
the doctor had her at a disadvantage, stand- 
ing with 'Melia's breakfast in her hands. It 
obviated the necessity however of shaking 
hands with him, an omission for which he 
cared little, as he walked to the bedside 
and encircled 'Melia's coarse wrist with his 
fingers. 

"Quite nicely this morning. Miss Cressy, 
1 perceive." 
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" I presume, Mr. Dent, you didn't git my 
note to you last night, or you was too busy 
to 'tend to it,'' said Mrs. Oressy. 

"Never too busy to attend to any com- 
mands of yours, mum, and I called just to 
see if I could not set matters straight be- 
tween us. You see I'm just back from 
Tregear, sent for, post haste, this morning by 
Lady Sarah — could not do without my ser- 
vices." 

" Dear me 1 what was wrong 1 Not Lady 

Sarah, I thought 1 Good gracious ! Surely 
she's a widdee 1 " 

" Widows, dear madam, sometimes require 
medical attendance ; but it was not her lady- 
ship, though the summons came in her name 
— one of the ladies of the household." 

" Oh ! " said both mother and daughter, 
much impressed, " What was it ? " 

" Excuse me, ladies ; professional delicacy 
forbids disclosing medical secrets." 

The fact having been that the kitchen- 
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maid had upset a kettle of boiling water over 
her foot, and as Mr. Dent always attended 
her mother, a Deepindale woman, the 
kitchen-maid had sent for him on her own 
account ; and the messenger to quicken the 
movements of the surgeon, had used Ladj 
Sarah's name. 

"Well, Lor! do tell about the concert," 
said ^Melia ; " I'm abusting to know." 

" You were much missed, my dear young 
lady, and I cannot but say that Miss Rock's 
performances were very inferior in grace and 
deUcacy to what we might have expected 
from your gifts. Still the pieces went off 
smoothly. I don't wish to say anything of 
my own share in them, but," — with a sim- 
per, — "I think they were noticed by the 
people from Tregear. Indeed, Lady Sarah 
expressed her admiration very decidedly, 
in a pretty compliment to the vocal per- 
formers." 

."/»-deedj " said Mrs. Cressy^ 
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Mr. Dent saw the storm rising, and hastened 
to pour oil on the waters. 

" So much so, and so successful was the 
whole performance in this respect'^ (slapping 
his pockets), " and the proceeds are so great, 
that there are thoughts of having a repetition 
of the concert when Miss 'MeUa shall be suffi- 
ciently recovered to take her proper place 
amongst us/^ 

Both mother and daughter coloured crim- 
son with pleasure at the idea, which had only 
entered Mr. Dent's head an instant before he 
spoke it. 

"But what was that about the Tregear 
carriage ? What did that mean, its stopping 
at Mr. Rock's door ? " said Mrs. Cressy. 

" Oh, Mr. Eock is a very infirm old gentle- 
man, you know, and Lady Sarah is very kind- 
hearted, so I dare say she sent him home 
first, as she took a dish of tea at the hotel 
before she went back.'' 

" Well 1 I never heard anything like that^^ 
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said the mother, black with envy. " An old 
man, who hasn't more than ninety pounds a 
year, to be called a gentleman — hardly 
enough to keep himself alive ; and here's my 
William, why, heVe more money in the funds 
than you'd think for, and fine houses and 
cottages, that bring him in — ^let's see — ^two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds a year, and 
a nice little farm for the wegitables, and he 
not to be thought such a gentleman as 
that ! " 

" Really, Mem," said Mr. Dent, " you must 
distinguish, Mem ; there are different grades 
in society, Mem. First, there is the Church, 
and then the Navy and Army ; and you 
see, Mr. Rock is a gentleman by profession, 
and has as much right to go to Court as 
any lord in the land ; and Miss Rock is the 
daughter of an officer, and though they're 
poor, yet she is a lady." 

"Never tell me about your ladies and 
gentlemen as hasn't got a coat to their 

VOL. II. O 
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backs," said the irate greengroceress ; " and 
them sailors and soldiers, with their uniforms, 
aint no better than livery servants — that's 
what I call 'um." 

"Never mind 'um, Ma, they don't hurt 
me ; and, Mr. Dent, if you should hear any 
more about the concert, my voice is come out 
better than ever, now the rash is gone in." 

" I won't fail to let you know when any- 
thing's determined on, Miss 'Melia; and I 
will say, for a sweet-tempered young lady, I 
don't know your equal, and so says Grinde 
to me only yesterday morning." 

This last observation softened away any 
bitterness which might have remained in the 
breasts of either of the female Cressys, and 
Mr. Dent took his leave triumphantly, having, 
re-established his footing in the &mily, to 
whom he had purposely been silent as to the 
episode of the diamond ring. 

" Let's hope they wont hear of it," said he. 



CHAPTER III. 

" As she leans— the soft smile, half shut up in her eyes, 
Beams the sleepy, long, silk soft lashes beneath ; 
Through her crimson lips, stirred by her faint replies. 
Breaks one gleam of her pearl-white teeth." 

Owen Mekbdith. 

A DIFFERENT scene was passing in the 
dressing-room of Lady Sarah, at Tregear. 
She sat before the glass, whilst her maid let 
down the rich braids of her still abundant 
and glossy light hair, and enjoyed the re- 
peated passes made by the brush over its 
smooth surface. 

"I wonder, Stephens,'* said her ladyship 
to her maid, "whether horses like to be 
cunycombed. I have fancied sometimes it 
would be very nice, if I were a horse." 

" Well really, mum, I can't say ; but the 

2 
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poor beasts kick and snort about for nothing 
if they do like it ; and then them grooms do 
pull their manes so, it makes my head ache 
to see it. Nasty rough brutes ! '' 

Here there was a knock at the door, and 
a message from Mr. Tresillian, brought by 
his valet, to say that if Lady Sarah were 
awake he should be glad to be admitted. 

" You may go, and leave the hair till by 
and by, Stephens," and the lady's maid 
slipped out of the room, gladly, to overtake 
the valet on the staircase. 

" You look quite blooming, my lady 
mother, this morning. I came to thank you 
for the sacrifice you made for my popularity 
last night. Never was a son blessed by a 
mother so thoughtful of his interests as I" 

"Ah I my dear Wilfred, I confess it did 
give me a pang to -part with that last re- 
membrance of my poor dear Adelaide ; but 
what would I not do for my boy 1" and she 
shed two graceful tears, without reddening 
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her eyelids, or the tip of her nose. Now 
Lady Sarah did not mean to deceive her 
son ; she was simply self-deceived. 

*' I do not mean that you should be a loser 
as to jewelry, though, of course, as far as 
sentiment goes, I am helpless to supply your 
loss. I have written to Rundall and Bridge 
for the emerald ring you admired so much. 
I hope it will be down by the end of the 
week, imless the thieves know of its coming, 
and rob the mail.*' 

" Dear Wilfred ! how very shocking ! How 
can you anticipate so dreadfiil a loss ! It 
was very generous in you to think of my 
little longing for that emerald.*' 

" On fair fingers, such as yours, no colour 
is so becoming,'' observed the gallant son. 
"But how did you like the concert 1" 

" Oh 1 that girl's singing surpasses any- 
thing I ever heard, for beauty of tone and 
finished execution. I dote on music, and 
her voice, it is a treat to hear. The rest 
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of the performance of course was painfuHj 
Btupid, But liow much longer must we stay 
liere, my dear Wilfred? Really, the even- 
ings are dreary to a degree, though you do 
Aacriflce to me at the etem£i,l game of piquet. 
I think we must hire that girl to sing to us." 

"The very thing 1 what a brilliant idea, 
my dear lady ! Now I never should have 
thought of it; but as to the question of 
hiring, the diamond ring will give you a 
claim on her services so long as I keep you 
in this dull neighbourhood.'* 

" IIow then can it be done 1" inquired the 
lady, languidly. "She is very beautiful,*' 
she continued, in a meditative tone. 

" Oh 1 as to beauty," continued her son, 
" I can see no loveliness in dark hair, when 
there is such opulence of light tresses before 
me," — taking up the rich folds of hair in his 
hand, "I feel quite proud of my mother's 
charms/' 

"But as to this girl, Miss Rock. Catch 
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this singing-bird for me, Wilfred. We will 
keep her so long as we stay here, and let her 
go when we return to town/' 

" You will have to write a note to her or 
to Mr. Rock, and I will be the bearer of it," 
said Mr. Tresillian ; and thus it was decided. 

When Sabina awoke on the morning after 
the concert, she saw first the brilliant colours 
of the hothouse flowers, and all the scene 
and circumstances of her past triumph rushed 
upon her mind. Then she remembered the 
diamond ring, which she had locked up in a 
little wooden box, much scratched and faded, 
along with the Lisbon chains and golden 
cross ; but what she thought of most was 
the pressure of Mr. Tresillian's hand on hers 
as he had said good night. She blushed, 
and thrilled at the recollection. 

She dressed herself with more than usual 
care. Poor little girl, her preparations were 
of necessity so simple. But she could put 
on her clean pink gingham dress, and a 
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white collar. She hardly admitted to her- 
self her expectation that Mr. Tresillian might 
call on her uncle that day ; but if he should, 
he would find her prepared for his reception. 
She brushed her dark curls carefully, and 
twisted them round her finger, and went 
down to make her nucleus breakfast, at eight 
o'clock. Nothing could be more poverty- 
stricken than all the circumstances by which 
she was surrounded ; yet her youth and 
beauty seemed to shed a glory round the 
room. There was the old sailor, scrupulously 
clean, and untainted in hair or clothes, by 
the loathsome smell of stale tobacco, which 
he held in utter abomination, and feeling a 
conviction that no smoker could ever be a 
gentleman. There was the pennyworth of 
milk for the dilution of the weak tea, for 
which no sugar was allowed, and the dry 
toast for Mr. Bock, whilst Sabina ate dry 
bread, — butter, being two shillings per pound, 
was beyond their means, and Susan declaring 
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"Twas quite enough to toast for master, 
without toasting for miss/' On Mrs. 
Cleverly^s small piano there was abundance 
of manuscript music. Sabina borrowed the 
printed music from Mr. Temple, and copied 
long, intricate pieces, which that spirited 
organist ordered and did not trouble himself 
to pay for. The copies were crowded into 
the smallest possible space, to save the sheets 
of penny music-paper. The stuff window- 
curtains, originally green, had faded into a 
dull yellow ; the bureau at which Mr. Rock 
wrote his letters and small accounts was 
stained with ink, though bearing the highest 
polish, the result of Susan's attention; his 
old arm-chair had sunk into a miserable 
hollow in its seat, and the faded leather had 
worn into holes, the others were of the 
commonest stained wood; the carpet, never 
of a rich or lasting material, had been 
darned and redarned till the original pattern 
was a mystery, so many penny balls of 
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worsted had been used by Susan, and paid 
for by her out of her four pounds a-year 
wages. 

On this morning, Sabina had piu'chased 
an egg for her uncle, and on his reproaching 
her with her extravagance, she gaily de- 
clared that she would sell her diamond ring 
to pay for it, if he said much more on the 
subject 

It was a very happy breakfast. Mr. Rock 
enjoyed his egg, and the remembrance of the 
last night's success. His delight was un- 
bounded when, in the middle of the day, 
Lieutenant Orellan called, and asked his old 
messmate to take a turn on the quarter- 
deck, as they called the smoothest part of 
the parade ; — Mr. Orellan full of curiosity 
to learn some particulars of the previous 
evening, Mr. Rock all eagerness to pour out 
praises of his grand-niece. 

Some time after, there was a ring at the 
door. Sabina's heart beat fast ; she felt 
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sure it must be Mr. Tresillian, because he 
was the person she most wished to see. 

How long Susan was in answering the 
door ! Sabina heard her go to the drawer 
of the kitchen table, and knew she was going 
to put on a clean apron. On looking at her 
hands Susan decided that they were grimej/^ 
and went to the wash-house to clean them. 
In the meantime Mr. Tresillian rang again 
impatiently, and interrupted Susan just as 
she was half way up to her bedroom in 
search of the bonnet-box which held her new 
cap. "Drat the man; he'll pull the bell 
down next/' and abandoning the idea of the 
new cap, she descended and opened the door 
in her dirty one. 

Sabina breathlessly heard her say at once, 
" Mr. Rock is not at home, sir." 

" Oh, Susan ! I could strangle you for 
that," said Sabina, but a well-known voice 
replied, 

" Miss Rock is at home, and I wish to see 
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her. I have a note from Lady Sarah to 
deliver to her/' 

" Walk in, sir/* and Mr. Tresillian found 
himself in Sabina's presence. He looked 
very handsome — flushed with exercise — ^for 
he had ridden from Tregear very fast^ and 
had put up his horse at the hotel, knowing 
that Mr. Kock had no one to hold it, and 
had then watched the walk of the two 
veterans, and waited till their backs were 
turned before he rang the bell — the second 
ring, and the impatient one, arose from the 
dread he felt lest they should see him on 
their turning. Luckily for him, they were 
too deep in conversation to look up, and 
Mr. Tresillian entered the house unnoticed. 

" How beautiful she is 1 '* was his thought, 
as Sabina stood flushing and palpitating 
before him. 

^^How handsome he is without his hat,'' 
was Sabina's, as he pushed the Ught curls 
from his forehead ; those matchless rings of 
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hair, which were so much Uke floss silk in 
everything but their superior elasticity; 
these curled wilfully about the. head of this 
young Adonis. 

'* His amber-colonred locks in ringlets ran 
With gracefdl negligence and shine against the son." 

Dbyden. 

"You charmed our ears and stole our 
hearts by your singing last night. My 
mother pines to hear you again." 

"Lady Sarah is very kind. She pained 
me by the magnificence of her gift. There 
is so little I can do, I feel I shall never repay 
her.'^ 

Somehow, both young people felt awkward. 
Sabina missed the pressure of Mr. Tresillian's 
fingers. He had not offered his hand on 
coming in. 

" My mother has sent you a note. May I 
sit down. You have not offered me a chair." 

'" Pray be seated." 

" Well— whilst you' read your note." 
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"Pray, are you looking at the various 
holes in the leather of my uncle's chair ? '' 

"No/' said Mr. Tresillian, looking up 
wickedly. " I was only thinking of the last 
time I sat there." 

"YesV said Sabina, looking uncomfort- 
able. 

" Shall I remmd you 1 '' said Wilfred. 

" No, pray do not,'' returned the girl, with 
her face in a flame. " I was a shameless, ill* 
conducted little wretch, and deserved to be 
kept on bread and water." 

Sabina might have added that such was 
not an unusual diet for her, though she did 
not partake of it as a punishment. 

^*I often wish to recall past moments," 
said the gentleman. 

" Spent with naughty children ? " rejoined 
Sabina. 

" Yes ; but now, instead of your kneeling 
at my feet and embracing my knees, I should 
prefer reversing the positions. Just read that 
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note, and I will kneel to intreat a favourable 
answer/' 

Sabina read, and her face lighted up more 
briUiantly from pleasure. 

Suddenly it clouded. " What is it T ' said 
Mr. Tresillian, answering the look. 

" Oh ! I should Uke to go so much, but I 
don't think I can. You see uncle " 

" Will not Mr. Rock permit you to accept 
my mother s invitation ? '' 

" Oh, yes 1 I am not thinking of his per- 
mission, but of his loneliness. You see, I am 
always here to make his breakfast.^' 

"Folks never feel that which they have 
always, to be a pleasure.^' 

" Probably not ; yet they miss it when it 
is gone." 

" Depend upon it. Miss Rock, if you leave 
your uncle, he will feel like Doctor Johnson's 
widower, ' afflicted, but relieved.' Remember 
that you hate his black, beady eyes, and the 
ugly hairs on the back of his hands.'' 
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" I don't hate him at all, now. I think 
you are very unkind, Mr. Tresillian, to re- 
mind me of it." 

" How can you wonder at this, Miss Rock ? 
Remember that you entreated me to take you 
away to live with me ; and now, at the end 
of five years, having duly deliberated over 
the request, I assent to it, and you, like a 
capricious young lady, tell me that you can- 
not fulfil your part of the proposition." 

" Very true, Mr. Tresillian ; but you see 
I also have had five years to deliberate, and 
I have thought better of it. I still want 
five years of the period of discretion, but I 
have enough to make me decline." 

" Do you not like my mother ? " 

" Of course I do. She is very beautifiil, 
and very gracious, and high bred ; be- 
sides being most kind in her manner to 
me. 

"Then I am driven on the horns of a 
dilemma ; either you dislike me, or you like 
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me too much to trust yourself in the same 
house with me." 

" You should not say such things to me, 
Mr. TresiUian/' Sabina thought about 
" breaking a butterfly upon the wheeV but 
could not quite remember the quotation. 

" You are always right," he said, changmg 
his bantering manner to one at once tender 
and respectful. 

*' But do turn it over in your mind ; see 
if you can give pleasure to Lady Sarah with- 
out too much sacrifice of Mr. Rock's comfort. 
And here he is to answer for himself," he 
continued, as he heard the preparatory 
scrapings which announced the advent of 
the old sailor, who was as anxious to free 
his shoes from any stray bit of gravel in dry 
weather, as from mud during the wet days. 

Sabina was glad that Mr. Orellan did not 
accompany her uncle into the house. The 
room was too small for four persons. The 
old man came forward to greet his visitor 
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with naval frankness, not unmixed uritk dig- 
nity* He knew that he was a gentleman, 
though but a half-pay lieutenant^ and as 
Mn Dent had observed, with as good a right 
to go to Court as his wealthy acquaintance, 
the member for Deepindale. 

Mn Tresillian stated why he had done 
himself the honour of calling on Mr. Bock. 
Lady Sarah had sent by him a note request- 
ing Miss Eock to favour her for a few days 
with her company at Tregear. Miss Bock, 
however, had seemed indisposed to comply 
with this request, fearing she might deprive 
Mr. Bock of the comfort of her presence. 

*' A conceited little minx ! ^' said Mr. Bock, 
divided between his delight at the honour of 
the invitatfon, and his loss of dignity by the 
supposition that he was dependant on Miss 
Bock for the comfort of his life. " I con- 
trived to exist for sixty years before I saw 
that little chitty face of hers. It would be 
strange, if I could not spend a few dkys with- 
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out seeing it. Allow me, then, to decide for 
my great-niece by accepting very gratefully 
her ladyship's kind offer." 

" In that case," said Mr. Tresillian, " my 
mother will send her carriage to fetch Miss 
Bock at any time you may think most con- 
venient this afternoon/* 

" Oh ! not to-day — not till to-morrow,** said 
Sabina, with dismal forebodings as to her 
wardrobe.. . 

" Very well," replied the young gentleman, 
with a shrewd suspicion of the truth; "to- 
morrow at three o'clock let it be ; ** and not 
having any great desire to get into a political 
discussion with his constituent, Mr. Tresillian 
shook hands with Mr. Rock, and left the 
house, making only a sweeping bow to 
Sabina. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" ril make this low dejected state 
Adyance me to a greater height." 

Butler. 

Mr. Eock was sorry Mr. Tresillian went so 
soon. He wanted to ask him a favour, not for 
himself, but for Lieutenant Orellan. That gen- 
tleman had listened with exemplary patience 
to all the praises lavished by her uncle on 
Sabina, on the account of her successes on 
the previous night; and had, in fact, been 
such a convert to the extent of her perfec- 
tions, that Mr. Bock had been in the best of 
tempers, and being wrought up to this point, 
the crafty Lieutenant preferred his petition 
that Mr. Rock would mention to Mr. Tresil- 
lian, or Miss Rock to Lady Sarah, his great 
desire to obtain a command in the Coast- 
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guard. His friend Bock knew what his 
services had been. His certificates were all 
forthcoming. Would he not say a word for 
his old friend 'i 

Mr. Bock said he would do so on the first 
opportunity, not expecting that talking of his 
Satanic majesty would eyoke his presence so 
immediately. 

Had Mr. Tresillian remained a Uttle longer 
Mr. Bock would have preferred his petition 
to the member, or would have tried to dis« 
cover if he had any interest in the Admiralty; 
but, when Mr. Tresillian had departed, the old 
man felt the difficulty greater than he had 
anticipated, of asking a favour even for a 
worthy object. He had never asked a favour 
for himself. In this dilemma he thought of 
Lady Sarah, and whether Sabina, poor child, 
could be made to understand the subject 
sufficiently to explain what was required to 
that lady. 

" Of what are you thinking, uncle ? '* 
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''I 'Wish Mr. Tresillian . bad . not been in 
Mcb a bnrry, my dear/' 

-** I wasn't sorry tbat be went/^ said Sabina, 
wbose tbougbts wandered to. Mr. Milford's 
ebop, and to tbe materials for another even- 
ing dress. '^AU tbat's brigbt must fade/' 
tbougbt tbe girl, and tbat seems particularly 
applicable to tbe pnrity of wbite muslin 
dresses. 

" Did yon want bim to stay for anytbing 
in particular ? " continued Sabina. 

"Wby, yes, my dear. Orellan bas been 
speaking to me about — asking me, in fact, to 
see if Mr. Tresillian bas any interest wbicb 
be migbt mdce available for Orellan's benefit 
at tbe Admiralty. Orellan wants, a com- 
mand on tbe Coastguard station.'' 

" Tbere is no coast bere, notbing but . a 
nver, and a very small one too/' 

'^ You goose, 'tis not bere tbat be wants it. 
He would leave Deepindale." 

" Go away from Deepindale ! Why, uncle ! 
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who would play chess with you in the 
evenings 1 '' 

Mr. Roek was rather taken aback by this 
view of the case. He had not thought how 
dreary would be those hours in the future 
which had, for years, been spent with his 
old companion. He cleared his throat, '' I 
should be a selfish old brute not to help 
Orellan to a good turn, because by so doing 
I should lose his society.^' 

'^ Disagreeable old man ! I hate him ! " 
said Sabina. 

"My dear!'^ exclaimed Mr. Rock, much 
disturbed by his niece's vehemence, when he 
wished her to do the Lieutenant a good turn, 
" I assure you though he may have been un- 
pleasant in his observations on you formerly, 
he has a great regard for you, and a high 
opinion of your musical talents.^' 

Sabina laughed a little scornful laugh. 
" How long has that opinion existed, uncle ? 
Ever since he hoped to please you, and obtain 
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through your Muence a Coastguard appoint- 
men V she continQed. *" Bat don't be vexed, 
dear old man! " kissing his baldhead. ''Do 
yon wish me to ask Mr. Tresillian the question 
yon £uled to ask him yourself? " 

This was coming to the root of the matter 
at once. Mr. Rock did wish it — and did not. 
He wanted the question to be asked, but 
asked of Lady Sarah. 

''Yes, I might ask her ladyship/' said 
Sabina^ slowly, "but I fear she would not 
understand much about it — it would be really 
asking Mr. Tresillian." 

"Then perhaps you had better leave it 
alone/' said her uncle. 

Mr. Bock did not like to ask the member 
to call on him ; he thought of hiring a car- 
riage to go to Tregear, but then, the expense ! 
Sabina saw his trouble and determined to 
take her own way in the business, so she said 
no more. She had enough to occupy her in 
the preparation of another muslin dress, with 
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pale pink satin ribbons this time ; and Susan 
had some of the gingham frocks washed. 
Those washing dresses are so dehghtfiilly 
clean. Every article of her habiliments, ex- 
cepting her shoes, admitted of incessant ablu- 
tions, and needed them, for she was always 
having some misfortune with her clothes, 
arising from excessive carelessness. 

When Mr. Orellan came that evening he 
heard of the projected visit to Tregear, and 
tried to manufacture some awkward compli- 
ments for Sabina's edification, which that 
young lady could not listen to without im- 
patience. Luckily, he did not know that 
Mr. Tresillian had called that morning on 
Mr. Bock, yet he looked wistfully at his old 
friend, as if he would have said, ^'Bock! 
have you turned over in your own mind the 
best way of attacking the great man 1 '* Now, 
Bock was troubled by his own thoughts on 
the subject — as much troubled as was his 
old messmate; so both men played so in- 
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differendj that Sabina exploded in a peal of 
laughter, as she looked over the game, on 
which both players rose angrily, and re- 
proached her for her bad manners, though 
they mentally admitted that they neither 
had played with their usual skill. 

" An infernal little chit ! " was the thought 
of Mr. Orellan. "But I must hold my 
tongue, as she is a favourite at Tregear."" 

They could not settle themselves to the 
game after Sabina's ill-bred laughter; and 
both were glad to push aside the board for 
the whisky and gruel which concluded the 
evening. Each, as they stirred their beve- 
rage, was silent, intent on the Coastguard 
service; whilst Sabina's pulse quivered and 
danced at the thought of seeing Mr. Tre- 
sillian again on the following day. 

" 0, Susan ! what can I do for a box 1 '^ 
said that young lady, breaking into Susan's 
room when that sleepy old woman had just 
deposited her cap on her looking-glass — a 
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glass whicli 'r^as the best in the house. Susan 
had possessed beauty in her youth, and could 
not forget the lost treasure. Even at fifty- 
two she used to stretch her large white arms 
before that little glass, and rejoice in their 
round whiteness, interspersed with delicate 
blue veins. It is true that the whiteness 
existed only from the elbow to the shoulder ; 
for in those forgotten days a servant in long 
sleeves could not have been found in the 
United Kingdom. "About a box to hold 
my clothes to take to Tregear 1 '^ 

" There's your uncle's great chest, and the 

old portmanteau, Miss, and '* And she 

looked at her own deal box, containing all 
her worldly goods. "I could empty 'em 
on to the floor, and put a cloth over 
them." 

"Thank you, Susan," said Sabina, in a 
depressed tone ; " I fear it would not do. 
There -will be the muslin dresses, you know." 

" There's your uncle's sea-chest ^" 
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Sabina knew it well. It might haye con- 
tained herself. It was covered with old 
leather, from which the hair had been rubbed 
off in patches, and bound with iron, now 
eaten out with rust. Sabina thought of the 
footman's efforts to lift it on the carriage, 
and of the impossibility of its being placed 
there. Her Other's old portmanteau was in 
pieces. She gave it up in despair. She 
must go out in the morning, and buy some- 
thing. How she blessed Lady Sarah for that 
memorable twenty pounds, which bridged 
over her difficulties so pleasantly ! 

When the mid-day had passed, the carriage 
drove up, and Sabina, kissing her uncle ten- 
derly, who had come to the door to see her 
off, proud and pleased at the honour done his 
niece, sprang into it, and was whirled away 
amidst the wonder and envy of the inhabit- 
ants of Deepindale, and the rage of the 
grown-up young ladies at Miss Wise's esta- 
blishment, who had not thought Sabina of 
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sufficient rank to be entitled to play inth 
them in her childhood. 

" When will you come back ? " her undo 
had said to his niece. 

" Whenever you like, uncle." 

" They said a few days. You had better 
stay so long as they ask you. Perhaps you 
might find out when Mi*. Tresillian is likely 
to come into the town.'* 

" I will let you know, my uncle/' 

When the carriage drove up to the portico 
of the great house, one of the liveried servants 
informed Sabina that my Lady was walking 
in the grounds : would Miss Rock wait in 
the drawing-room, or follow Lady Sarah ? 
Sabina preferred the latter ; and after asking 
the way, and hearing that her Ladyship had 
walked in the direction of the lake, which 
was seen glimmering through the trees in the 
glory of the autumn sun, the girl went off 
gaily over the soft turf to look for her. 

She soon found, however, that she was 
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deceiyed as to the facility with which she 
had hoped to find her. The lake was large 
and irregular, and when Sabina thought she 
had come to its confines, and might go round 
it, it branched off again into a large space, 
fringed with rushes and flags. Worse than 
this, she had got on low ground, and could 
not see the house. . She was lost amongst the 
bulrushes. She looked anxiously for her feet, 
which were buried in the tall, rank grass. 
"Oh, my new boots! if they get wet I'* 
said Sabina. And fancy painted the new 
treasures soaked with moisture, and placed 
so close to the laundry fire as to be " shrivelled 
like a parched scroll." 

" I am like the little fairy who was lost in 
an asparagus-bed," thought the girl. "I 
wish I were safely out of this. But the 
water comes so unexpectedly wherever I put 
my . feet. I wonder whether anyone will 
think of my being lost in the park ! — whether 
Lady Sarah or Mr. Tresillian will inquire if 
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I have arrived, and send out after me 1 Til 
scream for help I '' And she screamed, 
" Help ! Help ! " But her voice sounded so 
like the cry of one of the water-fowl, that she 
would have laughed had she not been more 
disposed to cry. Presently, she heard the 
discharge of a gun, and one bird fell near 
her, in the midst of the covey, which whirred 
away over her head. She stooped, and picked 
up the partridge, thankful that it had ceased 
to struggle. 

" In, Dash ! ^' cried Mr. Tresillian to his 
retriever ; and the dog bounded to the spot 
where Sabina stood, and snuffed about the 
ground where the bird had fallen. Curious 
to see why he did not return, Mr. Tresillian 
strode over the flags, and came down to the ^ 
spot where Sabina stood, with the bird in her 
hand, looking rather foolish. 

"Upon my word. Miss Rock!" said he, 
" I did not kill my bird that you might poach 
it. I have lost one before. Do you particu- 
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larly desire to have a brace for your especial 
eating 1 — ^perhaps to be served up with as- 
paragus. I really suspect you have the com- 
panion bird in your pocket." 

" How can you, Mr. Tresillian ? Oh, dear ! 
I am like Christian in the Slough of Despond : 
I cannot move without sinking into this horrid 
soft turf, which is not turf, but water covered 
with weeds." 

" Remain where you are," said Mr. Tre- 
sillian. " It does not matter whether my 
shooting-boots are wet, or not." And he 
strode over to her, and Ufted her in his arms 
like a child. "The second time, I think," 
said he, "that I have had to do you this 
good turn," looking up confidently in her 
face, which was necessarily so near his own. 
" The last time, however, you seemed more 
grateful than you appear disposed to be at 
present." 

" Oh ! " said Sabina, blushing at the recol- 
lection how, on a former occasion, she had 
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clung round his neck, and kissed him, — " it 
was so dark then, and I was so frightened/' 

"Then if it were dark, and you were 
frightened now, the same amount of grati- 
tude might be exhibited in the same manner,'^ 
said Mr. TresiUian. 

" It is not quite kind," said the girl, with 
a little tremor in her Yoice, " to talk to me 
like that. You know I was a naughty 
little girl then. Cannot you put me down 
now?" 

"Certainly, if I put you into the soft 
mud." 

She said no more, though she thought he 
picked out the worst part of the sur&ce 
instead of the firmest. In truth, he was 
fitrong, and the slight weight of the girl did 
not incommode him, and he enjoyed the 
sensation of holding her in his arms. At 
length he set her down on terra firma, and 
without taking the kiss from those ripe, red 
lips which were so near his own. The 
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gamekeeper was seen toiling along tinder his 
well-replenished bag, and he came up to his 
master to receire the partridge which he 
believed him to have hit. 

'' I shall demand my payment on another 
occasion," said the gentleman. 

**I came out to look for Lady Sarah/^ 
observed Sabiua, taking no notice, and pre- 
tending not to hear 'the observation, which 
made her cheek glow to a deeper red. 

"I think Lady Sarah has probably re- 
turned to the house," said her son ; " but 
whether or no, I shall not allow you to be 
wandering about here, sinking into sloughs of 
despond. Were those funny little squeaks 
I heard, your cries for help 1 I imagined 
that I was about to find some vara avis on 
the lake utterly unknown to ornithologists. 
There! will you take my arm, or get over 
the ground by yourself?" 

" By myself, if you please." 

"Quite right. *Help yourself, and your 
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£rfends Tvill love you the better;' also, 
* Heaven helps those T^^ho help themselves/ *' 

"I think it is very disagreeable and un- 
generous in you to be vaunting the praise 
of independence, when you must know that 
I &el so humiliated by being pulled out of 
the mud by you/* 

"Ah! but the proverbs really only apply 
to men, not to a beautiful, helpless girV 
said her companion, turning on her the glory 
of his radiant blue eyes. "You may de- 
mand aid as often as you please, and I shall 
only think myself too happy to be able to 
afford it/' 

"Now is my time for Mr. Orellan," said 
Sabina to herself; but the thought of what 
she was about to ask drove every tint of 
colour from her cheeks. 

He saw this, and fancying she was sud- 
denly taken ill, he approached her with the 
greatest tenderness. 

" What is it ? Are you fatigued 1 Ah ! 

E 2 
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I have some sherry in my flask," cried he, 
taking it from his pocket. 

Sabina stopped him. 

" It is nothing. I shall be well in another 
minute." And she made up her mind to put 
off* the evil moment till later in the evening. 

" Go into the drawing-room," said Wilfred, 
on reaching the house ; " and I will look for 
my mother." 

So Sabina, in her gingham dress, straw 
hat, and French veil, was turned into that 
luxurious apartment. 

" How beautiful is wealth ! " said the girl, 
looking longingly at the grand piano, covered 
with pieces of loose music, and surrounded 
with a confusion of music-books. She turned 
to look around her, and saw her little person 
reflected in the large looking-glass which had 
deceived her as to her identity five years be- 
fore. How rich were the folds of the damask 
curtains! how moss-like the pile of the 
luxurious carpet ! how cunningly inlaid were 
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the yarious woods in the polished tables I 
She thought of her uncle's little sitting-room, 
of the shabby carpet, the faded curtains, the 
inky table, and repined, "Why should my 
poor dear uncle haye so little, and these rich 
folks have so much ? " 

But fifteen is not given to moralize long. 
There were ornamental books on the table — 
Swiss, and Italian, and Spanish views — and 
Sabina began to turn them over, as she stood 
by the centre table ; but becoming absorbed, 
she seated herself in one of the luxurious 
chairs, and pushing back her hat, gave 
herself up to the enjoyment of so many 
novelties. 

Sabina's father had accompanied Sir John 
Moore in the retreat towards Corunna, 
and she was looking intently at an en- 
graving of the ascent of the pine-clad 
Nogales, and picturing to herself the toilsome 
march of the troops over the snow-covered 
mountain, when Mr. Tresillian returned. 
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and she gave a long sigh and dosed the 
book. 

"What has engaged your attention so 
deeply 1 I was in the room for a minute, or 
two without your perceiving me/' 

" I was looking at this Spanish landscape, 
and thinking of my father." 

« Why ? Did he serve in Spain 1 " 

" Yes ; and my mother used to tell me 
about the events of that disastrous retreat; 
and how my father took a living infant from 
the breast of its dead mother, and. bore it 
away in his bosom. Poor papa ! my memory 
of his handsome face and carefully tied hair, 
which seems to me so indistinct and dreamy, 
acquires consistency when I see pictures of 
the scenes through which he passed." 

Thus spoke Sabina, who was as proud. of 
her father and her uncle in their valour and 
unblemished honour, poor as . they were, and 
ever had been, as Mrs. Cressy was of her 
husband's self-made wealth. 
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Mr. TresiUian Trished to please his mother's 
little guest, and took her to his own sittings 
room, against the wall <£ which was sus- 
pended the engraving from the picture. of 
the death of Sir John Moore. 

'' How proud," said Sabina» " Doctor Mooie 
must have been of his son ! '' 

"And of the children of his brain also,^ 
added Mr. Tresillian, " Have you read * Ze- 
luco/and^Edward?''' 

Sabina had not ; and Mr. Tresillian went 
to the hbrary, to fetch a Tolume of the first- 
named novel. 

" Come with me," he said,. " that you may 
know your way another time." And follow- 
ing him to the finely-arranged bookshelves^ 
Sabina was wonder-stricken at the number 
of volumes, and the beauty of their bindings. 

"What a beautiful collection of books! 
They look though as if no one ever.read them,? 
cried Sabina, with a keen recollection: of 
the tattered "Anecdotes of Naval History,*' 
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"Cook's Voyages," and her own much-read 
Yolume of " Campbell's Poems.*' 

''Don't be so satirical, Miss Rock. Re- 
member -we are not often here, and my 
mother prefers the contents of the boxes of 
books, -which the mail brings from the London 
libraries, to these, which are old and dry for 
the most part.'' 

"Do you think so? May I take down 
this beauty dressed in green morocco? — 
•The Lay of the Last Minstrel!' I should 
so like to read it." 

" Take any you like." 

"She is intelligent, and easily amused," 
was his reflection, and he thought she would 
be very fresh and nice for liim to come home 
to, when he had estabUshed her in a small 
house, or convenient lodgings in London. 

" Was there no pity, no relenting ruth," in 
Mr. Tresillian's mind ? 

No more than exists in the breast of the 
farmer, who looks at the lamb on which he 
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intends to regale himself at Easter. Its 
perfections give him the pleasure of anti- 
cipation. 

Mr. Tresillian meant to be veiy careful in 
not allowing Lady Sarah to suspect his in- 
tentions. She was an indolent lady, with no 
very lively ideas of religion or moraUty, but 
a deUberate intention to seduce an innocent 
young lady, because she was poor, and but 
slightly protected by an aged uncle, would 
have made her feel that " dear Wilfred was 
decidedly wrong,'' the utmost stretch of which 
her indignation was capable. 

He was, therefore, cautiously polite to the 
young guest, but nothing more in his 
mother's presence. Sabina wondered that 
his manner became so chilly, and thought 
she might have offended him. 

^'And I have not asked him about Mr. 
Orellan yet,'' she said to herself, meditatively. 

The dinner was rather a silent one, for the 
mother and son had no subjects in common 
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with Sabina, and were too well-bred to start 
any in which she could not join. 

After dinner. Lady Sarah settled herself 
to sleep on the sofa, and thus was found 
when Mr. Tresillian came from his solitary 
devotions to the wine and dessert. Sabina 
in her white muslin concert dress looked yery 
lady-Uke, and by no means out of place in 
the superb drawing-room. The dinner had 
been late, and the evening seemed melting 
away, and with her mind wandering to her 
uncle's fireside and to his companion, she felt 
guilty that she had not spoken about the 
Coastguard. ^^ I am as bad as Joseph's chief 
butler," she thought, " and have not remem* 
bered my uncle's wishes, in the midst of this 
magnificence." Then she fancied him with 
the cup of gruel, made palatable only by a 
little salt, and Mr. Orellan's glass of steaming 
whisky. She had often attempted to pour 
a few drops into the gruel, but it was too 
great an indulgence, her uncle had said — he 
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could not afford it. And here was Ladj 
Sarah expecting an emerald ring, -which was 
to cost more than Mr. Rock had to meet iiis 
year's expenditure. 

" Will you play a little on the piano/' said 
Mr. Tresillian, after he had noiselessly offered 
her some coffee. He wanted to sit near her, 
and the piano was behind Lady Sarah's sofa ; 
so that, if she opened her eyes, she could not 
observe the juxtaposition, should Mr. Tresil- 
lian stand a little too near the music-stool. 
Sabina went at once to the instrument^ and 
seated herself. She could play by ear with- 
out any effort, and she was hoping to bring 
the conyersation round to the Coastguard, 
should Mr. Tresillian talk to her. 

He stood by her in silence for some 
minutes listening to her deUcate touch of the 
instrument, and observing the exquisite con* 
tour of her dimpled shoulders and bosom. 
Her fingers wandered over the keys in " wan- 
ton heed and giddy cunning," with the charm 
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which a true genius for music and that only 
can inspire. Then she began to sing sofUj, 
lest her yoice should awake Lady Sarah. 

" My love is lord of lofty halls, 

Whicli crown the woodland steep ; 
In valleys where the streamlet falls, 
I tend my father's sheep. 

The youth forsook the higher land 

To drink the crystal ware ; 
And as he scooped it in his hand, 

The stream my image gave. 

' 0, maiden, yield to me that flower 

That's placed thy vest within. 
' That lily flower is all my dower, 

And that thou mayst not win.' 

He turned his stately head aside, 

Too proud to sue in vain. 
And I in sorrow now abide 

That he sues not again." 

When she had finished her song, in which 
each word was, as usual with her singing, 
clearly enunciated, Mr. Tresillian laughed a 
little low laugh, and looked at her with eyes 
brimming with fun. 

^^The moral is, never to take no for an 
answer," said he. 
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^' I do not know. I never thought of a 
moral 'Tis a translation from the Spanish, 
which my mother used to sing, but if you 
were asked to do anything you did not much 
like to do, would you do it, like the wicked 
judge, for much entreating V' said Sabina, 
talking yery fast, with her tongue beginning 
to cleave to the roof of her mouth. 

Mr. Tresillian was puzzled by the change 
in her colour and tone. 

"I do not know. I fear I am not very 
yielding to entreaties,'' he said gravely ; " but 
why do you ask 1 " 

" m tell you. I want you to do some- 
thing — something disagreeable, perhaps ; for 
me — no, for my uncle — ^no, for Mr. Orellan. 
He wants a command in the Coastguard." 

Mr. Tresillian was silent, and the silence 
continued so long that Sabina felt her heart 
throbbing so violently that she fancied she 
heard it. 

" Did your uncle desire you to ask me \ '' 
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** No," replied the girl hurriedly ; " but I 
knew he wished to ask you himself, had you 
stayed longer yesterday morning ; and I saw, 
too, that the idea of asking you yexed him. 
He has neyer asked favours in all his life for 
himself, but Mr. Orellan begged him to men- 
tion the subject to you, so I thought I would 
take the pain on myself." 

" Does it give you so much pain to ask a 
favour of me ? '^ said the gentleman, tenderly 
stealing his hand over to the shoulder farthest 
from him, and reaching the girl gently 
towards him. 

She arose, and freed herself from him. 

" Yes, it is very painful," she said. She 
fancied he treated her like a child ; " but,** 
she continued, smiling, " it will not be painful 
if you can get from the Admiralty what my 
uncle wants ; but perhaps you do not know 
Lord Melville ; perhaps you cannot do it ? " 

"I have no doubt I can do it, provided 
Mr. Orellan^s career will bear investigation," 
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said the gentleman ; "and I am sure it can 
do this, or he would not be your unde's 
fiiend/' 

' Sabina looked so beautiful with her brown 
eyes full of pleasant tears, that he longed to 
loss them away. She was more grateful for 
lias unpremeditated compliment to her uncle 
from Mr. Tresillian than she had been to 
Lady Sarah for the diamond ring. 

« Oh ! Mr. TresilKan/^ she said, kissing his 
hand, which was outstretched towards the 
piano to turn over the leaves of the music, 
" how good and kind you have always been 
to me. I love you so much ! " 

She said this with a childish impulse which 
was Tery mortifying to her companion. She 
might love him, but had she been ifi love she 
would not have stated the fact so openly ; 
however, he was not going to allow such 
an opportanity to pass unimproved, and he 
stooped and kissed her cheek kindly, but not 
in a way to alarm her. " My child,'' he said, 
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** I will do what I can for your uncle's friend, 
and so you may tell him when you see him/' 

It was time that the interview, confidential 
as it was, should cease, for the footman 
entered with sherry and soda water, and 
with him came bounding in a young poodle, 
escaped from the caresses of the young ladies 
and the governess. Lady Sarah sat up, and 
concealed a quiet yawn at the conclusion of 
her nap, and caressed the puppy with the 
indolent kindness she felt to every sentient 
creature. 

Then she called on Sabina to sing, and 
was delighted to find that she knew and 
could pour forth a succession of those melo- 
dies which had delighted Lady Sarah's 
youth : — 

** Oh, say not woman's heart is bought 
By Tain and empty treasure ;" 

was sung by Sabina with exquisite tender- 
ness; and the repetition of the line, ^^She 
loves and loves for ever,'' Sabina executed with 
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a delightful cadence which excited the admi- 
ration of her auditors. The music recalled 
her youth to Lady Sarah ; for " music is the 
language of memory/* as one of the most 
charming of composers, Mozart, designated 
it, and Lady Sarah, who had prudently and 
placidly wedded her deceased lord for his 
wealth and title, still had a sofl regret for a 
handsome youth, who had neither to oflFer at 
the shrine of beauty ; he had hung over her 
enamoured, when in a delicate girUsh Toice, 
she had sung that song, and he had hoped 
she would fulfil the expectations it excited, 
and remain unmarried for his sake till her 
hair had become grey and her beauty faded. 
He had left his body in the trenches of 
Seringapatam, and his form hved in the 
memory of his friends, an image of beauty 
and youth and valour. 

" The hero boy who died in blooming years, 
He lives in man's regret, and woman's tears." 

Had he come unscathed from that human 
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hecatomb^ he might have broken the spell of 
memory by becoming middle-aged, stout, and 
bottled-nosed. 

There ivas a marked amilarity of character 
between Lady Sarah and her son, allowing 
for tiie differences of sex : her ladyship was 
passiyely selfish — ^Mr. Tresillian actively so. 

" Karafsa's nature, tolerabty milcly 

' To make a wash would hardly stew a child." 

And her ladyship being sweet tempered, her 
selfishness was softened by the placidity of 
her disposition. Mr. Tresillian roshed to his 
object, regardless of the wounds and bruises 
he inflicted on others in attaining it. His 
mother, quite as intent on her own gratifica- 
tion, obtained it with such an amount of 
apologies to the people she incommoded in 
her progress, that they made way for her 
willingly, even to their own hindrance. She 
liked Sabina for the admiration so genuinely 
expressed by her of Lady Sarah's beauty 
during Sabina's visit to Tregear in her child- 
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hood. She loyed music honestly, and found 
this girl to minister to the gratification of 
her taste ^ith no trouble to her ladyship. 
She had her Uttle plans too, which she did 
not confide to her son, of taking the girl to 
town next season, and introducing her as her 
protegie in the musical world. It would 
reflect such glory on herself, she thought, if 
she turned out a success ; if she did not, she 
might be easily dropped again quietly at 
Deepindale, or recommended as a governess, 
or a lady's maid. 

If her ladyship had seen a little girl come 
through a crowd of horses and carriages, to 
offer early flowers at her carriage-window, 
she would have taken the flowers, and thought 
nothing of the risk the child would run of 
being trodden to death before she could re- 
turn. Sabina must take care of herself. Lady 
Sarah stood now by the side of the piano whilst 
Sabina was singing, and turned the leaves of 
the music book when the song was concluded. 

F 2 
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The beautiful glee arrested her attention, " 
happy fair," and she pointed to it ; on which 
Sabina began : her ladyship took the second, 
and Mr. Tresillian the bass yoice. Sabina's 
love of music and delicacy of ear, more than 
any feeling of subserviency to her com- 
panions, made her sink the power of her 
yoice, lest, as she afterwards told Mr. Hock, 
it should swallow up their notes, as did the 
lean kine of Pharaoh the &t cattle in his 
dream ; and the lady and her son liked the 
girl all the more for having made them 
pleased with themselves. Whilst they had 
been occupied by the music, they had been 
utterly unmindful of the pranks of the poodle, 
whose movements fell noiselessly on the thick 
pile of the carpet, and who had rolled himself 
in the valuable lace shawl, which had fallen 
from the stately white shoulders of the lady 
when she stretched out her hand to turn the 
leaves of the music booL When, at the 
conclusion of the song, she turned to leave 
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the instrument, she saw to her dismay the 
poodle on his back, swathed round and round 
in Brussels lace, from which he was trying 
to free himself, regardless of the rich fabric 
which he tore with teeth and claw, and which 
fluttered in ribbons round his agitated body. 
" Oh, my veil ! my veil ! Wilfred, look at 
that wretch ! " Wilfred laughed, and he and 
Sabina stooped at the same moment, the girl 
seizing the jaws of the animal and Mr. Tresil- 
lian the fore paws, on which the hind feet 
kicked themselves clear of the delicate tex- 
ture by repeated jerks, much to its detriment. 

Mr. Tresillian caught up the offender, and 
Sabina the veil, now become somewhat like a 
cullender. Lady Sarah looked exceedingly 
grieved. 

" Never mind, my Lady,'^ said her son, " I 
will give you another.*' 

" Another 1 my dear Wilfred, how you 
talk ! Men never know anything," said her 
Ladyship, plaintively. " Why, that veil be- 
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longed to your father's grandmother, and to 

his mother, Lady Trelusa. The price giyen 

« 

for it, originally, was seven hundred pounds, 
and I paid eighty-four pounds to have it 
repaired when it came into my possession. 
Such a one could not now be purchased. 
Eeally, my dear Wilfred, that dog shall be 
hanged, or given away. That girl has no 
business to bring dogs to my house/' And 
then she stopped, knowing that the house 
really belonged to " that girl's " father j and 
that she was there on sufferance, though 
with her own establishment of servants and 
horses. 

It was Sabina who spoke next. Mr. Tre- 
sillian was sorry that he had vexed his 
mother by underrating her loss, and by the 
ignorance shown by his offer of replacing the 
veil. "I think, ma'am,'' she said, timidly, 
"I could mend the veil, if you will allow 



me. 



"Youl'' said Lady Sarah. "My dear. 
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you are very good to say so, but I think your 
offer is as wild as Wilfred V 

"I can do lace-work — limitation, I mean. 
I have a collar I can show your Ladyship.'^ 
And she left the room. What a comfort, to 
avoid the necessity of lighting a candle ! for, 
with the enviable privUege of wealth, every 
portion of the large mansion was brilliantly 
lighted. So she returned with a pretty lace- 
collar, on which Sabiaa*s clever fingers had 
imitated all the stitches in the celebrated 
lace-veil spoken of before, in tearing which 
she had, as she thought, revenged herself on 
her uncle for her enforced attention to the 
church service. 

" This is very wonderful ! " said Lady 
Sarah. " Did you really do this 1 How very 
well you work 1 And they charged me over 
eighty pounds for such small tearings only 
where the pins had rent it, or the brooches." 

"Probably the menders charge for their 
time," said Sabina. " It is not so very diffi- 
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cult when one once gets into the way of 
doing it ; only tedious." 

" Then, will you mend this 1 " 

" Certainly, Lady Sarah ; when I can get 
some thread sufficiently fine/' 

" I will send to London for some/' 

Sabina said nothing, and soon after the 
trio separated for the night. 

A charming room had been prepared for 
Sabina on that night. Its furniture bore the 
unmistakeable marks of wealthy generations 
gone by. An old-fashioned tortoise-shell 
clock, inlaid with gold, ornamented the white 
marble chimney-piece, over which was in- 
serted, in the panel, an oil-painting, well 
executed, of King Cophetua and the beggar 
maiden. 

The artist had disdained the usual artifice 
of contrast between the countenance of a 
doting old man and a beautiful young woman. 
The king he had represented as a model of 
manly grace, whose vestments of purple and 
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fine gold contrasted with the fluttering rags 
of the beggar-girl whom he embraced. He 
might have been Prior's "Solomon Raising 
Abra from his feet to his arms/' The girl 
was dark as to her eyes and her flowing 
tresses, and beautiful in ** her lovesome mien/' 
" How happy the king must be 1 and how 
very happy the girl ! " thought Sabina, who 
gazed at the pair, till her brain became dizzy 
and her heavy eyes closed in sleep, as the 
firelight leapt up and sank again repeatedly, 
now revealing the picture and its gilded 
framework, and now shrouding all in shadow. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Yet whilst yon breathe away, the rural wQds 
Inyite — ^the moimtaiiia call you, and the vales. 
The woods, the streams, and each ambrosial breeze 
Which fans the erer nndnlating sky/ 
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When the clock stnick five next morning, 
the unusual sound of a timepiece in her room 
dispelled the mists of sleep from Sabina's 
eyes, and she tossed aside her opulence of 
dark curling hair, and sat up, to consider a 
plan she had formed in her mind on the 
previous night. 

The realities of luxury with which she 
was surrounded, did but bring to her mmd in 
stronger contrast the poverty of her uncle's 
dwelling, and filled her with unspeakable 
tenderness towards him. She remembered 
that Susan, whose eyes were not as good as 
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in former days, often brought in his slices of 
toast with little bits of smut-flakes fluttering 
at their points, when she had reposed her 
weary arm, by resting the bread on the 
bars of the kitchen-grate. In this case, her 
uncle, who was scrupulously clean, used to 
send away his breakfast in disgust; and 
Sabina. had had the habit of going into the 
kitchen, and making it herself, under the 
pretence that she was cold, and that Mr. 
Eock did not like to see her cowering over 
the sitting-room fire. 

Sabina looked, and meditated, and became 
impatient of the magnificence by which she 
was surrounded, and determined to find a 
door in her gilded cage through which she 
might take flight to Deepindale for a few 
hours. 

The newly-risen autumn sun was gleaming 
in long lines of light through the opening of 
the massive damask curtains, which were 
drawn to exclude its rays, and Sabina sprang 
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out of bed, and put them back, and gazed 
with delight on the scene before her. " Oh, 
how grand! how very beautiful! I don't 
care for all the rest, but how delicious it 
would be to Uve always in a park!'' she 
cried, as she observed the massive clumps of 
trees, of which the foliage was but tinted 
with the glow of autumn, and had as yet lost 
none of its density. The sun illuminated the 
solid summits of the trees with golden light, 
whilst the park at their base was bathed in 
mist. Further out in the distance, the same 
landscape was repeated, diversified by hill 
and valley, and purpled by distance, whilst 
spread out like a wavering sheet of silver, the 
lake gave up its curling wreaths of white 
vapour. Nothing broke the silence save the 
twitter of a few half-awakened birds, or, occa- 
sionally, the lowing of distant cattle. 

Sabina, having looked long and earnestly 
on this picture, now observed what made the 
fi*amework of it ; the carved tracery of the 
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^window, and the rich stained glass which 
seemed to nestle in the intricacies of the oak, 
like birds of gorgeous plumage in the dark 
branches of trees. Orange, purple, crimson, 
and green, shot bright arrows of Kght from 
each pane, tinted with the colour through 
which they had passed, and played fantastic 
dances on the surface of the damask curtain. 

Sabina arose, and contented herself with 
the abundant supply of cold water in her 
room, as she knew no servants would be up 
at that hour to substitute that fluid even 
in its tepid state. 

"Probably Susan is not up yet," she 
thought, as she dressed herself. 

With the elastic figure and fresh beauty of 
youth, her ablutions over, her toilette was 
soon made. Cold water was the only appli- 
cation necessary for that smooth, stainless 
skin; and the comb, passed through her 
curling hair, gave it all the gloss necessary 
for its adornment. She shook her clothes 
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over that lithe and delicate figure, and the 
result was, that she was dressed without the 
pressure or padding of corsets, without the 
appUcation of rouge or pearl-powder. 

The boots were not wet, thanks to the care 
with which Mr. Tresillian had Ufted her on 
the preceding day. She went down, but met 
with an unexpected difficulty at the door. 
She could not remove those massire and in- 
tricate fastenings. Were she to descend into 
the unknown regions of the servants, she 
should probably be met by the same impedi- 
ments at the back of the house. She went 
into one of the drawing-rooms, and managed 
to find the spring which confined the shutter, 
and, by a great eflfort, to lift the heavy sash. 
That done, she sprang out, alighting on the 
soft turf, and sped away to Deepindale. " I 
shall be back again after I have given Mr. 
Rock his breakfast," she thought, " and long 
before Lady Sarah leaves her room.*' 

She felt as if she had wings as she flew 
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over the park^ scattering the herds of deer 
-which had reposed under the sheltering 
ivoods. How fresh and sweet the air seemed I 
She went through the beech plantation, and 
saw in the distance Mr. Tresillian's retreat. 
Ah ! how handsome he was 1 how very nice 
and kind ! She paused for a few moments, 
and looked at the building, meditating on the 
perfections of its owner, and wondered whe- 
ther he was sleeping still, and how he looked 
with his eyes shut ; and the remembrance of 
his kindness td her uncle led her thoughts 
to that dear old head which would soon be 
leaving its pillow, if he had not already 
dashed above it the large pail of cold water, 
on the surface of which he had in winter to 
break the ice before he poured its contents 
over him, as he stood in a large tub, and 
gave involuntary jumps and gasps at the 
chill produced by this inartificial shower-bath. 
Mr. Kock had been warned that, in the 
state of his heart, such shocks might kill 
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him ; but he observed, that m his opinion, if 
a man could not live clean, he had better 
die clean; so he continued his customary 
ablutions. 

Every thing seemed fragrant to Sabina till 
she entered the purlieus of Deepindale. The 
hedges of the high road along which she 
passed were hung with the feathery seeds of 
the briony, and were lilac with the bloom of 
the blackberry. The smell of the moist earth 
was pleasant to the girl as she passed oil 
It was different when she reached the town. 
Congregations of the human species are not 
agreeable in the odours that surround their 
habitations in the early morning, unless 
those habitations have been designed for, and 
appropriated by, the wealthy. Sabina trod 
carefully over the noisome gutters, not to 
soil her boots. Few shutters were taken 
down ; but half-awakened maids, with dirty 
caps stuck askew on their heads, were lazily 
beating their mats and bits of carpet, cover- 
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ing themselves with an atmosphere of dust, 
which made faces and caps still more be- 
grimed. Mr. Cressy's boy was taking the 
pony from the stable to fetch the vege-. 
tables from the farm, and looked curiously at 
Sabina as she passed. '^ She had soon been 
sent back from the great house/' he thought. 
^^No carriage this time. She looks quite 
brisk, though, not a bit down-hearted,'' 
gazing after her as she tripped along to- 
wards Haven House. She went round by 
the back door, and sprang into the kitchen, 
just as Susan, with her back turned to the 
door, was cutting the slice for Mr. Rock's 
toast. ^' Much too thick, Susan 1" Sabina 
cried, and Susan dropped both loaf and knife, 
with " Lor, miss ! how you frighten me ! 
Weill tired of the great folks at Tregear 
already, I'll warrant you. Glad to come 
home to your own nice breakfast, poor 
lamb!^^ 

" Is my imcle down stairs yet ?" 

TOL. II. O 
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But Mr. Bock^s deliberate step iras now 
heard as he descended. ** He is come to the 
creaking stair now." How Sabina hated that 
stair, which always would creak, notwith- 
standing the many efforts which she had 
made to avoid the unmusical plank with 
which it had been inyested. 

She made the toast before she went to 
wish him '* Good morning/' dreading Susan's 
ministration, if she were left alone with the 
cut bread. ** There, Susan I let me cut both 
piece& This will do for your breakfast." 

" A pretty thing I a fine extravagance for 
servants to eat toast. You got them notions 
at Tregear, I suppose." 

** You may eat it untoasted if you like. 
There is no compulsion," said Sabina, as she 
placed her uncle's two sUces in the Uttle old 
silver rack, and carried it in daintily between 
her finger and thumb, so that no part of her 
dress or sleeve came into contact with the 
simple luxury. 
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"What I Sabina! Why have you come 
back so soon^' said her uncle, with a 
troubled countenance. 

" Oh, uncle ! I thought you would be so 
very glad to see me again, and I came in time 
to make your toast, and to tell you all about 
everything, and I shall run all the way back, 
and they will never know it. Lady Sarah 
will not be out of her room before lun- 
cheon." 

Mr. Rock^s countenance cleared. The 
same idea had crossed his mind and that of 
the greengrocer^s boy, that Sabina had been 
sent back in disgrace. 

How happy were the pair over that nig- 
gardly little breakfast-table. Sabina re- 
proached her uncle with the absence of the egg 
she had intreated him to have ; but he made . 
the usual reply, that he could not afford it. 

" Oh, uncle !" so sadly, she said. 

" If ever I get my share of the ** Eury- 
dice" prize money, my dear, I will eat an 

Q 2 
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egg every day for the remainder of my life, 
if it will give you any pleasure." 

"Ah! that prize money!" replied the 
girl, hopelessly. "How unjust — ^how cruel 
the people are who make these delays. The 
eggs you will not eat might keep you aliye, 
uncle. I wish the officials were wanting 
eggs to keep them alive ! I wish they were 
where Eurydice was herself and had no 
Orpheus to bring them bacL" Sabina knew 
the opera, but Mr. Bock did not, or he 
would gravely have rebuked the wish as 
savouring of profanity. 

" In the mean time, child ! thanks to Mr. 
Tresillian, or Lady Sarah, I shall have a good 
dinner, for the gamekeeper left two brace 
of birds here after you went yesterday, all 
young," continued the old man, with a tone 
of satisfaction. He had been a sportsman, 
and had often parcelled out young and old 
birds together, or young ones only, when 
anxious to please the recipient of the gift. 
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Sabma's face flushed with pleasure. 

" It was Mr. Tresillian, no doubt. Lady 
Sarah would not have thought of it." 

" I have sent a brace to Orellan. I knew 
it would be a treat to Mrs. Orellan." 

Sabina did not care for Mr. Orellan, nor 
for his sick wife, and had rather her uncle 
had kept the partridges himself; but now 
she told him the good news, and saw his 
forehead crimson with pleasure at the in- 
telligence. He was too much pleased to say 
much ; but Sabina was well repaid. He sat 
swelling with the importance of having this 
to communicate to Orellan when he should 
call. 

Then Sabina's tongue went glibly. She 
told her uncle nearly all that had happened. 
Not about the quagmire, nor about the kiss ; 
but she gave a vivid description of the mag- 
nificence of the house and furniture, and of 
the dinner, and the gorgeously livered ser- 
vants, and of the singing. She omitted how 
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she had escaped from the house, for she 
imagined justly that her means of egress 
would shock her uncle's ideas of propriety ; 
but enough was repeated to give the veteran 
food for amused thought for the rest of the 
day. 

In the meantime, Mr. Tresillian awoke to 
the memory of the kiss he had imprinted on 
Sahina's velvet cheek, and with a great long- 
ing to repeat the application. Most people 
have felt the desire to clasp in reality the 
phantom which has haunted them in the 
realms of sleep. In slumber, these creations 
of our wishes are sweet, loving, yielding, 
where in life they are probably fenced round 
by propriety and the tyranny of circum- 
stances. In sleep he had fancied himself to 
be wandering in some green island, accom- 
panied only by Sabina. All nature seemed 
like what might be dreamed of Paradise, — 
clustering ivy and the twisted stemmed vine 
hung over them; the air was balmy and 
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SCTene ; she dung to his support, and his lips 
met hers in one long kiss ; she seemed to be 
melting away in his arms as he tightened his 
embrace. He awoke and found it was but a 
dream, but a dreain which he longed to fulfil 
as soon as possible. 

" The httle witch is an early riser, I dare- 
say. She will be up before I am dressed,'' 
and he rang for his valet, and ordered his 
bath to be prepared at once. 

When Mr. Tresillian was dressed he de- 
ferred taking his breakfast, in the hope that 
Sabina would partake of it. 

" Pray, is Miss Rock down-stairs yet 1 ^ he 
said in an indifferent tone. 

" Can't say, sir." 

"Find out." 

''Miss Rock has not rung her bell yet, 
sir, Miss Stephens says,'^ replied the man, 
after making inquiries. 

"Sleeping still I** he said to himself; 
"not accustomed to late hours, I suppose.'' 
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His heart throbbed yiolentlj at the thought 
which took possession of his brain. *' Sup- 
pose I go and knock at her room-door, and 
awake her/' 

He listened. There is not a sound ! He 
knocked again. "She's not there!" He 
opened the door stealthily, and, deceived by 
the unwithdrawn curtains at the window, 
which darkened the room, he moved softly 
to the bed. " Empty ! '' He placed his hand 
on the pillow. " Cold I She has not been 
here for some time I '" Then, after looking 
suspiciously round the room, and seeing only 
Sabina's costume of the preceding evening, 
with the little black satin shoes, and silk hose, 
retroverted and left on the ground, after the 
untidy fashion of that careless child, he said, 

"She's gone down to amuse herself with 
the pictures," and he went to seek her in the 
gallery, then in the drawing-room, library, 
and breakfast-room, growing more angry at 
every fresh disappointment of his hopes. 
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" If she be not in the house, she may have 
gone into the grounds/* he thought, and, re- 
turning to her room, he opened a wardrobe 
to see if her hat and cloak were in its re- 
cesses. No, then she was gone out, and with 
seeming indiflFerence he strolled out to look 
for her. 

" Stupid girl ! Good heavens ! If she 
went to the waterfall, and attempted to cross 
the small ledge of wood over the torrent — 
just the thing it would please her to attempt!" 
He was walking in that direction when he 
saw small footsteps on the dewy grass, and 
following their lead, he found she had gone 
through the beech plantation. He hastened 
to his retreat in a flutter of hope that he 
should find her there, but the footsteps 
branched off to the gate which led to the 
high road, and then Mr. TresiUian knew she 
had returned home, and anger swallowed up 
every other feeling. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Bage IB the shortest {Mission of our souls ; 
Like narrow brooks that rise with sudden showers, 
It swells in haste and falls again as soon ; 
Still as it ebbs the softer thoughts flow in, 
And the deceiver, Love, supplies its place." — Rowe. 

Mb. Tresillian went up into his retreat, 
and looked down the road; for some time 
fruitlessly, but at length between the waving 
branches he caught a glimpse of a sUght, little 
figure, coming on swiftly between the trees. 
He determined to remain in silent dignity in his 
room, till he recollected that, in doing this, he 
should defer the opportunity of making her 
unhappy by the exhibition of his indignation, 
for that she would probably hasten to the 
house, being ignorant of his vicinity. So he 
resolved to walk towards her, salving the 
sacrifice of his own dignity by a determina- 
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tion to make her as miserable as possible by 
the reproaches he would heap upon her^ and 
by the sarcasms mth which he would over- 
whelm her. He had nearly reached the gate 
when she unlocked it, and stood before him, 
her lovely face glowing with exercise, and 
with the unexpected sight of him whom she 
most desired to see. 

" Oh, Mr. Tresillian ! ^' she said, bounding 
towards him, but there was no responsive 
pleasure in his &ce, when, raising his hat 
stiffly, he showed the expression of his coun- 
tenance, which it had previously shadowed. 

"What is it? Is Lady Sarah ill 1 Is any- 
thing wrong ? ** 

" Not that I am aware of. Miss Rock.'' 

" Oh, but there is ; there must be. Why 
are you angry 1 Please don^t be vexed with 
me. What have I donel Is Lady Sarah 
angry 1 I hope not,'' and Sabina passed both 
hands round Mr. Tresillian's arm, and hid 
her face and wept. The revulsion of feeling 
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on a morning which had been so fraught with 
happiness to her was too bitter to bear with- 
out tears. They spring so readily to the eyes 
of the young, the pendulum of whose feel- 
ings vibrate so easily between pleasure and 
suflFering. Age, blunted by frequently recur- 
ring causes of grief, sheds tears sparingly and 
seldom. 

"When you have finished your weeping, 
Miss Rock, we will continue our walk towards 
the house. I am not aware that Lady Sarah 
has as yet discovered that your impatience of 
her hospitality was so great, that you took 
the first opportunity of leaving Tregear." 

Sabina drew her handkerchief from her 
pocket and wiped her eyes, releasing Mr. 
Tresillian's arm, and walking by his side in 
silence. 

"Now/' he said to himself, "if I remain 
cold and sulky in my manner, and go up into 
my retreat, she will follow me in the hope of 
being forgiven." 
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They had not yet reached that part of the 
beech wood which led to the ladder, and 
Sabina, steadying her voice as well as she 
could, said, 

"Please do not be angry with me, Mr. 
Tresillian ; I owe you so much for your kind- 
ness to my uncle, so very much ; and 
to me you have always been so very good. 
I only went to see my uncle, you see. I was 
so glad to be able to tell him. And then his 
toast — I like to make it myself." 

If Mr. Tresillian had spoken his thoughts, 
he would have said, " What is that stupid old 
fool of an uncle compared to me 1 " but he 
said nothing, and removed, with a slight twist, 
the arm on which Sabina had timidly placed 
only the tips of her fingers this time. They 
were close to the ladder now, and Mr. Tre- 
sillian began to ascend it without looking 
back, or speaking to Sabina. The girl's 
spirit was aroused, and instead of the reite- 
rated entreaties which the young man ex- 
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pected to hear poured forth, with all the 
eloquence of love and grief, Sabina compressed 
her lips, and walked steadily towards the 
house. 

" Checkmated, by Jove ! *^ was Mr. Tresil- 
lian's reflection. " Shall I follow her 1 No. 
She will now, in her turn, take the privilege 
of sulking. I must bide my time/' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Bear with the old, so few their pleasures seem ; 

Wake not the helpless tears that dim their eyes 
Their hope extinct— their memoiy but a dream. 

And few the suns which yet on them may rise." — "K 



Old people have often some cherished 
hope — some intense love, which exists in a 
greater force than any experienced by the 
young. The horizon of youth is diversified 
by a thousand sparkUng beams, caught from 
the morning sun of their existence. To the 
aged, how dear must be the lonely light 
which illuminates the dark midnight by 
which they are surrounded — 

*' A single star, when only one 
Is shining in the akies." 

The attachment of Mr. Bock for Sabina 
was his absorbing passion. His youthful 
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love had been starved out ; his ambition 
of manhood had sunk into despondency. 
This child had been thrown on his unwilling 
support, taken to his protection, because he 
could not endure that any one bearing the 
name of Rock should be reduced to be pro- 
vided for by the parish, received unwillingly, 
as a tax on his limited income ; but growing 
by degrees into toleration, then liking, then 
love so absorbing, that, proud and self-suf- 
ficient as the old man flattered himself he 
was, he could not help owning to himself 
that he could not be easy in her absence, 
and had no thoughts of which she was not 
the centre. He had his little secret from 
this dear child, and swelled with the impor- 
tance of it. He had received some informa- 
tion which seemed to promise that the 
long-disputed prize-money of the " Eurydice '* 
would soon be settled ; and then ! — what 
would he not do with the money 1 How he 
calculated and re-calculated to a fraction 
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yfhai it would amount to. Then came the 
anticipated pleasure of spending, and the 
secret of secrets with which he was to sur- 
prise his darling — a, new piano ! He was a 
liberal man in his ideas, poor fellow! and 
only kept out of debt by his horror of 
pecuniary dishonesty. Seven hundred and 
odd pounds he hoped to receive. What a 
fortune it seemed! He would give a hun- 
dred of it for a piano for Sabina. He went 
over in his mind her delight and his. He 
wrote to Messrs. Broad wood for lists of prices, 
and for the measurements of their instru- 
ments; for the room was finite, though his 
desires to please his child were infinite. 
Where could the instrument stand was a 
vexed question in his mind. There was the 
old bureau in the sitting-room, where he sat 
and wrote, and did his small accounts. If 
the horizontal grand piano came, that must 
be dismissed — but whither? The bed-room 
he occupied might receive it; but he was 
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old, and his circulation was irregular, and he 
rather dreaded sitting in a fireless room 
during the coming winter ; for a fire in his 
bed-room would have been an unheard-of 
luxury. True, he might have had an up- 
right piano ; but Mr. Mudge, at the music 
shop, considered that the silk absorbed the 
voice, and he wanted Sabina's voice to be 
heard in perfection. He would leave twenty 
pounds in his will to Susan, and then there 
would be six hundred left to invest in the 
funds for Sabina's benefit w^hen he should 
die. Six hundred pounds in the funds in 
those days, meant thirty pounds a-year — a. 
small income for his darUng to live on. But 
she might give lessons, or go out as a 
governess, and the thirty pounds certain 
yearly would be a great comfort, he thought. 
Then, she might marry ; but at this idea his 
brow clouded. Whom could she marry? 
It seemed strange that one so poor should 
have so profound a contempt for men whose 
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moDey was supplied by trade ; but it would 
have grieved Mr. Rock should Sabina have 
been linked for life with any but a gentle- 
man. 

Thinking of his prize-money, and of the 
pleasure he was about to confer on his friend 
Orellan, and of the piano with which he 
was to surprise Sabina, Mr. Rock was quite 
cheerful, and almost forgot that his evenings 
would be very dreary without his usual an- 
tagonist at chess; but to act rightly, and 
bear the result, had been the old sailor's 
rule of action through hfe, and he was not 
going to flinch from it now. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** For a tear from those dark deep humid orbs, 
'Neath their lashes so long, soft, sleek, 
All the light in your lustrous eye absorbs 
As it trembles upon your cheek." 

Owen Mebedith. 

We left Sabina hastening to Tregear with 
a swelling bosom^ ready to expand into sobs, 
and eyes from which she bad to wipe the 
tears which constantly gathered, and ex- 
cluded the pathway she must tread. 

She hastened to her room, and deposited 
her hat and shawl, and shortly afler Stephens 
came to inquire of Miss Rock if she would 
take her breakfast in her own room or in 
the break&st saloon. She preferred the 
latter, for she could not fancy eating or 
drinking in a bed-room, and determined to 
despatch the meal as soon as possible, and 
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return to her room to begin the repairs of 
the veil^ some fine thread for which she had 
taken from her work-box at home, the re- 
mains of what she had used for her own 
work. 

The hot rolls, toast and butter, eggs, and 
fried haddock were rarities to the young 
girl, who enjoyed them in moderation, and 
then drank a cup of coffee hastily and es- 
caped to her own apartment, to avoid the 
angry eyes which she dreaded to encounter, 
when Mr. Tresillian returned to the house. 
She hoped he would not withdraw his pro- 
mise with respect to the Coastguard. What 
a sad temper he must have, to be so angry 
for such a trifle ! What could it matter to 
him that she went home to give her uncle 
his breakfast? Was it so very ill-bred as 
he seemed to think it ? She could not tell ; 
but her face got hot at the idea that she 
had been guilty of some breach of unknown 
etiquette. She wondered when he would 
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forgive her, — whether he ever would. She 
rather dreaded seeing Lady Sarah, lest she, 
too, should express her displeasure. Perhaps 
she had not found it out ; and Sabina trusted 
that Mr. Tresillian would not betray her. 

She set to work on the veil, and had 
mended one large fracture, before the 
luncheon-bell rang. Sabina heard it, but 
knew not its signification till Stephens came 
and said Lady Sarah was inquiring for her. 
Sabina descended, and was met by a tranquil 
salutation and a sweet smile. She, at any 
event, was not angry with her ; and the 
girrs spirits rose at the thought. The butler 
carved the roasted pheasant, for Mr. Tre- 
sillian did not appear. He did not seem to 
have been expected, and the girl knew not 
whether she was relieved by, or sorry for his 
absence. After luncheon. Lady Sarah pro- 
posed to show Sabina her flower garden and 
aviary ; and they walked together, the one 
pleased by Sabina's expressions of admira- 
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tion, the other thinking such glorious combi- 
nations of flowers had never before been as- 
sembled, for Sabina's memory of Spanish and 
Portuguese gardens had become somewhat 
dreamy. 

Whilst the girl was examining some ex- 
otics which she had never before seen, a 
footman came up and announced the arrival 
of visitors, and Lady Sarah gave Sabina the 
choice of returning to the house with her, or 
remaining amongst the flowers. She chose 
the latter, for she was very tired with the 
length of her walk, and sat down to rest her- 
self before she proceeded to explore the 
gardens. At length she recovered sufficiently 
to go on, and seeing a low door-way in the 
high walled kitchen garden, she opened it and 
entered. What a magnificent old place it 
was I There were long gravel paths so hard 
and broad that three carriages might have 
passed abreast without encroaching on the 
venerable box border, which might have 
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walled in the flower-beds for the last hundred 
j^ears — for there was that mixture of flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables which makes an old 
English garden so attractive. These noble 
paths or rather roads were planted at the 
sides with hollyocks of majestic height, and 
of the largest clusters ; every variety of 
colour was to be seen, from the pale straw- 
colour to the richest crimson, interspersed 
with white and black blossoms. By their 
sides, and sometimes supported by them, were 
those queenly lilies, which the painters of old 
made to live on their canvas, as the type of 
purity. Each end of the garden road was 
terminated by high stone vases, from the 
summit of which bloomed scarlet geraniums, 
mingled with the plumy branches of the 
clematis, which hung over the old moss- 
covered stone, a contrast in their evanescent 
beauty to the solid structure, venerable with 
its hundreds of years, which supported it. 
The gravel which was still glowing, though 
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part of the garden was shadowed from the 
sun, was less attractive to Sabina than a 
distant portion, which was to be approached 
through another low door- way, and seemed 
full of short clustering trees. In truth, 
Sabina^s instinct told her that they must be 
apple trees, and her old temptation came on 
her with fresh force. The peaches and 
nectarines we covered by nets, and Sabina 
had not courage to place a furtive hand within 
that tantalizing defence, through which their 
ripe beauties glowed on the heated wall ; but 
when she wandered into the orchard all her 
perceptions enjoyed the anticipated feast. 
What a fine old orchard it was ! The walls 
were covered with plum trees, some large and 
round ; and covered with their purple bloom, 
seen between the oblong polished leaves, some 
magnum bonums oval and pendant glimmered 
out unexpectedly from their seclusion. The 
gardeners had not thought it worth while to 
net these trees ; indeed, from the fantastic 
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manner in which the snoialler branches pro- 
jected from the wall it would have been a 
work of diflBculty ; and it struck Sabina that 
at some past period of the trees' lives those 
functionaries must have neglected that part 
of the ground in the prolonged absences of 
the family, — "out of sight, out of mind/' 
Probably few persons, but herself, would have 
found the orchard so attractive. Through 
tall seeding weeds she strode, lifting her feet 
very high ineflFectually to avoid them, till she 
got close under a Pearmain tree — others were 
more brilliant in the colour of their bright 
burthen ; but of the Pearmain, it might be 
said, as of the mignonette, " my qualities sur- 
pass my charms." A "sops in wine" seemed 
to beckon her from the distance, but Sabina 
determined to defer her attentions to that 
till another day, or, at any event, till she got 
tired of eating Pearmains. Unfortunately the 
best fruit seemed above her reach — ^it always 
is, in some way or other. She stood on tip- 
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toe, and with elevated arm, and head thrown 
hack, she just reached the points of some of the 
leaves, which broke away from her clutch, leav- 
ing her hand full only of the torn fragments, 
and her eyes blinded by the particles of dust 
and white and yellow mosses which made the 
trees venerable. The branch laden with 
luscious fruit swung up indignantly from the 
effort she had made to secure its offspring ; 
Sabina let go the torn leaves and put her 
hands to her blinded eyes. The pain was 
exquisite, she tried to open them, but could 
not, when a laughing voice cried out — 

"Well done, Miss Rock, you always find 
apples irresistible. *Feed me with apples, 
comfort me with pippins,^ says the wisest of 
men. But what is this ? no laughing matter, 
seemingly," continued Mr. Tresillian, who, 
finding his mother safely occupied by her 
guests, had determined to improve his oppor- 
tunity by seeking Sabina. She was in too 
much pain to express the provocation she felt 
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in being detected in a position so undignified, 
as that of stealing apples. What could she 
say ? Nothing. She stamped her little foot 
in the increasing agony of her eye. 

" Now you mttst open your eye," said the 
gentleman, with his cambric handkerchief 
twisted into a point. '' There," continued 
he, placing her head against the tree, " now 
do try to open it." Sabina did so, and Mr. 
Tresillian dexterously inserted the point of the 
handkerchief and swept off the particle of moss. 
The pain of the friction of the handkerchief 
over the ball was very great, and Sabina sank 
on the ground, and rocked herself to and fro 
in her agony. " The particle of moss or dust 
is out, — ^here it is on the handkerchief You 
are only suffering now from the irritation of 
the eyeball ; get up," and as she rose Mr. 
Tresillian took her up in his arms. " Keep 
your eyes shut — I'll carry you to the foun- 
tain." Arrived there he made her kneel, 
leaning over the brim, and bathed her eye- 
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lids with the cold water; and by and by 
Sabina's pain abated, and she opened a pair 
of very red eyes and looked about her. 

The fountain stood in a little arched recess, 
and flung up its glittering waters, which 
gleamed more brightly from the darkness 
which half surrounded it. The entrance was 
shadowed by trees, and ivy clustered round 
the archway. 

" Oh, how beautiful ! cried Sabina ; I never 
saw this before ; " for she forgot her trouble 
about her eye, and her shame at her at- 
tempted theft, in the loveliness of the 
scenery. 

" No ; and permit me to observe, that you 
would not have been able to see it now, had 
I not kindly and skilfully taken the mote 
out of your eye. most shameless of Uttle 
thieves ! " 

" You are very good, very kind to me now 
— and I am very grateful to you ; but I 
thought you very capricious and cross this 
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morning, — but, oh, dear, are my eyes getting 
any better 1 I am so afraid I shall not be 
able to do Lady Sarah's veil." 

" Yes, they will soon be well. Never mind 
the veil. I will admit that I was cross this 
morning; but then I was frightened, and 
when people are alarmed they are always 
cross." 

" Who frightened you 1 How can a great 
man like you be frightened by any one ? " 
said the girl, wondering. 

" You goose ! you frightened me ; or to 
speak more grammatically, I was alarmed on 
your account. I thought you might have 
tried to cross the torrent on that little ledge 
of wood, and fallen over and been drowned ; 
and I went down to look for your body, like 
a fool that I was; then, when I saw your 
funny little footsteps on the moist turf in the 
direction of Deepindale, I was uneasy lest 
you should be insulted in walking alone, 
where the road was so unfrequented from 
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the early hour you chose ; altogether I had 
enough to make me cross^ and I thought you 
ought to have come up the ladder and begged 
my pardon properly." 

" I had done so once, and you would not 
speak to me" replied Sabina. 

" Had I not cared for you a great deal, I 
should not have been so unkind," said the* 
gentleman, looking up at j her with eyes full 
of love, his arm was round her waist, as she 
stood up by his side, he sitting on the edge of 
the fountain. Sabina had become familiarised 
with their proximity, and was not startled ; 
on the contrary, she seemed disposed to 
argue the point quietly. 

" It seems to me," she said, " that if one 
loves a person a great deal one is never cross, 
but always nice to them ; that is my way of 
loving my uncle.'' Mr. Tresillian felt inclined 
to shake her. " It was because I love him 
more than any one else in the world that I 
went home to see that his breakfast was 
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nicely made.^ Mr. Tresillian removed his 
arm and taking up a fiat pebble made ducks 
and drakes in the fountain. Sabina, all un- 
conscious that she had inflicted mortification, 
^as rather proud of her triumph in argument, 
in lyhich she augured her victory from the 
silence of her companion. 

"I declare, Sabina,'' he said at length, 
^'that I should like to take your head and 
hold it under that water till you were suffo- 
cated/' 

He spoke as though he would have really 
enjoyed the performance, and the girl looked 
into his face, so puzzled and scared, that with 
a sudden revulsion of feeling he flung his 
arms round her and kissed her passionately. 

" Don^t — let me go— I don't like it,"' said 
she, struggling — "I don't like it at all" — 
freeing herself, and standing breathless and 
angry at a little distance. ^^No one ever 
kissed me before — no, that is a story." 

" Who did ? '' 
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"Poor mamma before sLe died/' replied 
the girl, almost weeping, "and — yes, one 
person beside." 

"Who?" said Mr. Tresillian, — " Your 
uncle ? " 

" Nonsense ! " said Sabina, " He never 
kisses any one." 

" Who then ? " 

" Mabel Snow," rejoined Sabina. 

A sudden change came over Mr. Tresil- 
lian's countenance, a great gravity and de- 
pression, and a deep crimson flush suffused 
his brow. Sabina looked and wondered, and 
waited till he spoke again. When he did so, 
it was in a constrained voice. 

" Who, pray, is Mabel Snow ? " 

Yet he did not ^eem to be particularly 
interested in her simple recital, when he had 
satisfied himself that Sabina had had no com- 
munication with the Snows for more than 
five years. 

When Sabina had ceased speaking there 
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was a long silence, which was broken at 
length by Mr. Tresillian asking her of what 
she was thinking ? 

'* I was thinking," she replied, " that not- 
withstanding all my trouble, and the pain 
in my eyes, I never got any apples after 
all." 

Mr. Tresillian laughed. " What a greedy 
child you are ! Come ! I will pick you as 
many as we can carry ; or I will order the 
gardener." 

" Oh, no ! that won't be half so nice as 
picking them ourselves," said Sabina ; so 
they returned to the orchard, and Mr. Tresil- 
lian shook the trees, and Sabina had as many 
apples as she desired. 

" Are you satisfied 1 " iie said, smiling. 

" Quite, I thank you," said the girl, for the 
vulgar abbreviation of " Thanks " was then 
unknown. 

" Then," suggested the gentleman, '* I 
want you to promise me something — not 
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to be running oflF to Deepindale to-morrow 
morning." 

Sabina's countenance fell. 

He saw it, and said, — " If your heart is so 
set on giving your uncle his breakfast, I will 
order my dog-cart for you at seven o'clock 
to-morrow, and the servant shall drive you 
over, put up the horse for a couple of hours, 
and then bring you back." 

'* Oh, thank you ! a thousand times," cried 
the girl, and she looked ready to offer to kiss 
him again ; but some recollection of the last 
embrace withheld her, and she then sug- 
gested, that as her eyes were well again, she 
should like to return to the house, and go on 
with the repairs of Lady Sarah's veil. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'' An independent race, precise, correct, 
Who ever married in the kindred sect." 

OuB history must retrograde for some 
months^ and change its locality for that of 
the pretty town of Trevedra. 

It is the period of the quarterly meeting 
held in London by the Society of Friends, 
and Friend Rachel and Friend Walter Snow 
have gone to attend it, taking with them 
their eldest girl, whom they consider to be of 
a marriageable age, and for whom they wish 
to contract an alliance with a steady man, 
rather older than the girl might prefer, very 
stiflF and long backed, but with wealth in 
abundance, and great capability of accumu- 
lating more. 
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Ehoda Snow was quite aware, without 
having been told in so many words, that a 
matrimonial scheme, in which she was to be 
one of the principal parties, was under con- 
sideration, and she had, with increased im- 
portance, communicated all she knew, and a 
good many doubtful suppositions, to her 
sister Mabel. They were standing now in 
their large pleasant bedroom, overlooking the 
trim but luxuriant garden, rich with flowers 
and heavy with fruit. 

Mabel turned her sweet face from the 
varieties of crimson, blue, orange, green, 
scarlet, and purple, which vied with each 
other in her favourite borders, and looked 
at the French grey bonnet, of coal-skuttle 
shape, which Rhoda held in her outstretched 
hand for Mabel's approbation. 

"It is just come from Friend Botlerel, 
wilt thou look at it ? It seems to me that 
the stitches are not so small as they might 
be. Thou seest there are fifty-two stitches 
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from the middle to the termination of the 
first inch, and but forty-nine the next inch. 
Dost thou perceive that 1 " 

Mabel smiled quietly. "I do not think 
friends will look at the stitches if they see 
thy face under the bonnet, sister." 

A starched smile struggled on the goodly 
face of Rhoda. " When I sit next to Friend 
Stubbes, at the meeting, she always looks at 
my bonnet, thou seest, and not at my face. 
She could not see my face, unless I turned 
my head, which would be unseemly.*' 

"Where will Friend Sturm sit?" said 
Mabel, wickedly. 

" Thou shouldst not say that, Mabel." 

" Oh, Rhoda, dear ! look at all those bright 
colours in the garden ! Can it be wrong to 
dress otherwise than in drab, when the great 
Father so arrays the lilies of the field ? 
Why hast thou that lovely colour in your 
cheek ? God gave it to thee. Thou canst 
not help being comely. If it were wicked to 
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have a colour He would not have given it 
to thee/' 

"Friends dress in drab/* said Rhoda^ 
" that they may not be tempted to give up 
too much thought to outward adornment ; 
but cultivate the graces of a quiet spirit/' 

Mabel was silent; but she thought that 
Rhoda's excessive care as to the number 
of stitches in her bonnet, was only a variety 
of devotion to outward adornment ; and she 
turned the conversation to Joseph Sturm. 

"Oh, Ehoda! Canst thou really like 
him ? I mean like him well enough to live 
with him always/' 

" Thou dost not like him," was Rhoda's 
evasive reply. 

" No, no ! he is so ugly, so coarse in his 
skin, such a long upper lip, and he never 
says more than *yea ' and * nay/ '' 

" Thou shouldst not caU ugly that which 
God has been pleased to create, and dost 
thou read what is said, — * Let thy communi- 
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cation be yes, jea ; nay, nay : for what' 
soever is more than these cometh of evil ? " 
Besides, Bxwcrow is a fine place. Doet 
not recollect when we used to fill oor 
baskets with specimens of spar and ore which 
paved the road when Joseph's uncle was 
alivo!" 

Mabel was silent. She thought she should 
not find the same pleasure in collecting spe- 
cimens of copper, if such a man as Joseph 
Sturm were the master of Roscrow, so she 
only sighed. 

"Dost thou think thou wilt feel lonely 
when we are gone to the quarterly meet- 
ing, Mabel ? Will it try thee to stay here 
alone ?" 

" No, BJioda. I hope I shall be supported. 
I wish all the boys were going away too. I 
can manage the girls." 

Many instructions were given to Mabel 
witli regard to domestic watchfulness. Cer- 
tain portions of needlework were to be per- 
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formed daily. The butchers' accounts were 
to be overlooked weekly, and the stockings 
frona the shop were to be run toe and heel 
before they were polluted by the foot of the 
wearer. 

Mabel was rather proud of being left in 
the position of mistress of the house, and 
mother of the younger children in the ab- 
sence of her parents, and accepted all the 
instructions with a conscientious determina- 
tion to carry them out. 

Her eyes filled with tears though, as the 
covered waggon drove oflF, laden with her 
father and mother and sister, the last two 
arrayed in the snowiest of neckhandkerchiefs 
and the most shining of French grey bonnets, 
with little, close, neatly crimped caps under 
them. 

Mabel wandered about the house for half- 
an-hour, listlessly, and then set the younger 
children their lessons, and attacked the 
wearisome stockings and socks. As she 
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Mabel, who had thought her dress very 
appropriate to a young Friend, winced at 
this wholesale criticism. " There's not a spot 
on it, Vm sure," said she, meekly. 

" A spot ! What if there were fifty, so 
that the gown was well cut I " 

Mabel thought she should like to know 
how Caroline Manners looked ; but Luke 
only said she was the most beautiful creature 
in the world, and he meant to go to the 
county ball, to dance with her. 

" Ball ! Dance ! " exclaimed Mabel. " Oh, 
Luke, what would thy mother say ? " 

His mother might say what she pleased. 
He didn't care. And he pushed away his 
tea-cup, and lefl the room with an air of 
defiance, which filled the gentle Mabel with 
grief. She heard him go out of the door 
leading to the garden, which he slammed in 
his insolence ; and Mabel was disturbed by the 
fear lest he should not return by ten o'clock, 
when the quiet household retired to bed. 
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It is a proyerb worthy of all acceptation, 
that "there is no accounting for tastes;" 
and certainly no accounting for affection. 
It is a puzzle to know why the gentle, pure- 
minded Mabel loved her degraded, hypocriti- 
cal brother, why she always placed his words 
and acts in the best light to her parents, and 
bore blame which might have been more 
justly his due. Though she was possessed of 
more sense than fell to his share, she was 
constantly impressed by his knowledge of 
facts and people of which and of whom she 
knew nothing. As, at ten o'clock, she passed 
the looking-glass in her bed-room, she paused, 
and examined the reflection of her beautiful 
person, and wondered what Caroline Manners 
was like, and how she was dressed. She 
would get Luke to tell her, when he was not 
so cross, she thought. . Then she looked 
again, and smiled a little timid smile ; for 
though meek and subdued in her self-estima- 
tion, she appreciated the faultless skin and 



the perfection of her fumess. Her hair was 
banded over her pure brow, and braided at 
the back under the transparent cap of white 
muslin ; her throat was rounded and white ; 
and the hair at the back of her neck grew 
compactly to her head, and did not straggle 
down on the skin in its growth. She was 
rather fully formed than slender, which was 
in her youth an added attraction, but would 
in middle life d^enerate probably into clum- 



She went to hed with a troubled mind. 
What would her mother think if she knew 
that Luke was not at home ! She hoped to 
hear the door leading from the garden open 
softly, indicating his return ; for though the 
serrants, behoving him to have retired to 
rest, bad ^tened it so securely, Mabel had 
gone noiselessly and undone the bolts and 
locks before she came up to her room. But 
ilabcl dropped off to sleep in the midst of 
her anxiety, and awoke in an hour or so. 
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thinking that half the night was over, and 
tormented with anxiety lest Luke should not 
have come in. She arose, and dressed her- 
self, being too precise, even in her distress, 
not to make herself quite neat ; and lighting 
a candle from the rushlight which burnt in 
her room, she proceeded to that of Luke, in 
which the bed was empty. He had not 
come in. 

She wondered, helplessly, whether this was 
the night of the county ball he had talked of 
attending. She knew nothing, and leant her 
face against the window-pane, looking into 
the darkness of the garden, fruitlessly. At 
length she saw flashes of light amongst the 
trees on the road leading past the house, and 
shouts of a multitude of men and boys. That 
they might have something to do with Luke, 
and thus be mixed up with the overwhelming 
anxiety of her heart, she feared, painfully ; 
and her eagerness to know, contending with 
her natural timidity, induced her to descend 



into the garden, and open a small door bj 
whidi the gardeners w&e nsed to enter, to 
sare a round bj the large gates. She stood 
ontside, parti J shadowed bj the wall, and the 
crowd, intent on their own amusement, did 
not at first catch sight of her; but in her 
eagerness to see, she advanced a Uttle into 
the light of the torches they were carrying, 
and was greeted with a shout — " Sweet gal ! 
pretly gal ! Give us a kiss ! " She did not 
listen, but pushed into the midst, where 
Luke, very drunk, was staggering along, 
leaning on the arm of a dissolute woman, 
oppressed by the amount of stimulants he 
had taken, and by the weight of a pole, to 
which was appended a large flag, on which 
was marked, in gilt letters, the Cornish 
motto, " One and all/^ It was at the period 
of enthusiasm for war, at the point of the 
greatest interest during the Peninsular cam- 
paigns ; and Mabel, brought up in the horror, 
felt by all true Friends, of arms, saw that 
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Luke, with his loathsome-looking companion, 
was heading a procession of half boys and 

half young men, who intended to enUst 
on the following day, and celebrated their 
future triumphs by parading with all 
the mimic signs of war they could get 
together. 

" Luke, Luke ! '^ said Mabel, catching his 
arm with an impetus which nearly pulled 
him over, flag and flag-staff, "Luke, come 
away from that woman. Come home with 
me. Throw away that red rag, which 
savours of blood and strife. Come home to 
bed. Art thou mad, Luke ? " she cried, not 
understanding his glazed eyes and uncertain 
steps. 

The insolent woman, and the crowd of 
young men and boys, chiefly from the free 
school, of which Luke was the head, bearing 
their venerated flag (purloined from the 
town-hall by one of the boys, who was son 
of the woman employed to keep the hall), so 
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mis-used, showered a storm of abuse on the 
young girl : 

" Quaker I Quaker ! thy mother is made of brown paper.*' 

" What do you mean, you young fool, by 
interfering with our noble captain ? '* 

** Brother ! Luke !" said Mabel in her 
agony, for one of the young men put his arm 
round her, and insisted on a kiss. 

But Luke, planting his flag-staff as firmly 
as he could, said only with a drunken 
gravity — " One and all !" 

" That means we may all kiss her," said 
the crowd. 

*' Bravo ! " cried the woman, insolently. 

Mabel uttered shriek on shriek, as she 
struggled in the arms of her captor, when 
she was suddenly freed by such a blow dealt 
on the head of her assailant, that she stag- 
gered against the wall, whilst her dehverer 
had enough to do in warding off the attacks 
which came from a multitude of fists^ the 
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proprietors of which seemed to have for- 
gotten "fair play." One young man, how- 
ever, called the rest to order, and challenged 
Mr. Tresillian to fight him. The gentleman 
said he was perfectly wilUng, if the young 
lady might first be placed in safety ; and 
taking the hand of the terrified Mabel, he 
led her to the garden-door, and placed her 
inside. 

" Lock it,'^ he said, impressively. 

" I cannot let thee go out to fight for me. 
I implore thee to stay inside. It is so sinful 
to fight ; and thou mayst be killed. Oh ! I 
pray thee — no, I beg thee to stay — 'tis sinful 
to pray." And she clung to his arm eagerly. 

Mr. Tresillian looked at her beautiful 
person with admiration. 

" I will return in a few minutes, and assure 
you of my safety, madam. These men and 
boys are all drunk. Oblige me by locking 
the door ; the rest may enter whilst I am 
engaged with the biggest." 

k2 
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Without saying more, he drew the door 
close, locked it, and placed the key in his 
own pocket. Mabel listened and wept, lean- 
ing her head against the door-sill. She heard 
the blows — heard the brutal shouts of the 
crowd, and believed she heard the inarticu- 
late cries of Luke, urging on the assailant 
of her protector. She grew quite faint and 
sick with apprehension. What could she do 
to help him ? Should she return to the 
house, and obtain the aid of the coachman 
and groom ? It was a good way to go ; and 
then they would know Luke's ill-behaviour. 
She tried to get out — any thing was better 
than this suspense, — but the bolt of the lock 
could not be pushed back by her weak 
fingers. At length there was a louder shout 
than ever, and then a hushed silence,^ then 
murmurs, then trampling feet ; and as they 
died away in the distance, Mabel heard the 
key applied to the garden-door, and Mr. 
Tresillian entered. 
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" Oh ! art thou hurt V the girl cried, 
tenderly. " Oome to the summer-house, and 
sit down. Dear, dear!" she continued, as 
he sat down, and put his hand to his head, 
" thou art hurt. I feel warm blood trickling 
from thy forehead. Lean thy head on my 
shoulder; or if thou wilt wait a minute, I 
will dip my handkerchief in the water at 
the fountain, and wash thy face.'* 

" No," said Mr. Tresillian, clinging to her, 
for he hked the proximity suflBciently to 
wish to retain the situation. "Let me sit 
here quietly for a few moments, and the 
faintness will go off. I really am ashamed, 
madam, of thus intruding." 

"I beg thee not to mention it." And 
there was a silence — Mabel standing, and 
Mr. TresiUian leaning his head against her 
bosom. All the womanly feelings of her 
nature melted into tenderness towards the 
handsome young man who was suffering 
from his devotion to her interest, who had 
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rescued her from insults, when that craven 
Luke — her own Luke — her own brother — 
had stood by without affording her any aid. 
The girl had sprung into womanhood in the 
last half-hour. She loved the handsome 
creature so strangely placed in juxtaposition 
with herself. But, for very shame, she would 
have bowed her head, and impressed her 
lips on his forehead. How fine a young man 
he had looked in the torchlight! how re- 
spectfully he had placed her in safety ! And 
Luke — but at the thought recurring of her 
brother, she began to weep, in grief, anger, 
and perplexity. 

" How could Luke ?" she sobbed at length, 
thinking of her woes, and of her com- 
panion. 

" My dear young lady, which is Luke ? " 

"Oh!'' said Mabel, with her face flushing 
with shame, "Luke was the one with the 
flag.'' She did not say, with the woman. 

" Luke cannot be your brother," said Mr. 
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Tresillian^ for he saw no resemblance to the 
beautiful girl at his side in the besotted figure 
of the standard-bearer. 

"Yes, he is my brother; and" — sobbing 
again — " I wish he would come home. My 
parents are gone to the quarterly meeting, 
and they have left me to take care of the 
house and all the children ; and — ^and — what 
shall I do about Luke ! '^ She did not mean 
this interrogatively, but merely as an expres- 
sion of dismay. 
My dear lady !" 

I am not a lady!" said Mabel, un- 
consciously using the words of Faust's 
' Margaret,' " I am a ' Friend/ '' 

" My dear friend, then, I will go out and 
see if I can persuade your brother to return 
to you. I have small expectation of inducing 
him to leave his ' rabble rout f but I will do 
my best. The longest orgies must have an 
end ; and his companions will drop off one 
by one, and he may then listen to reason/' 
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"But thou wilt be hurt — thou art hurt 
now. Ah ! what can I do for thee ?" 

"My hurt is nothing. I feel well again 
now ; 'twas but a momentary feeling of faint- 
ness. I would advise you to return to the 
house/' 

" But how shall I know r' 

"Will you show me the window of the 
room in which you sleep 1 I suppose you wish 
to get him in unknown to the servants ? " 

" Yes, I will show thee/' she said ; and 
she walked, leading him through the dark- 
ness towards the house, feeling that he must 
depend on her guidance. "I have shown 
thee the window, and now I will lead thee 
back to the door.'' 

Mr. Tresillian did not object ; he felt the 
charm of the guidance too much. She let 
him out into the darkness, which was less iu 
the road than under the shelter of the orna* 
mental shrubs of the garden, and returned to 
the house. 
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She was less anxious now about Luke ; she 
had rested her cares now on the breast of 
another and a stronger than herself. 

"I fear he must have thought me very 
untidy," she half uttered, moving to the 
mirror. 

She started at the reflection and saw, for 
the first time, that the clear muslin necker- 
chief which covered her bosom, and the 
shoulder and front of her frock was stained 
with blood. 

" He must be grievously hurt — it was for 
me," — this was the tenor of her thoughts. '' I 
must change my dress. What will they say 
when they see these stains ? Oh, Luke ! 
Luke ! what trouble thou hast brought on 
thy sister ! " 

She tried to wash the marks out with cold 
water, but she exhausted all that the jugs 
and pail contained, and the stains seemed 
indelible. " Oh, mother ! what wilt thou say 
when thou hearest of this ? " Then she 
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remembered that her mother must not know 
it, if Luke's disgrace was to be concealed. 

The eflForts to cleanse the clothes from the 
stains of blood passed the time more swiftly, 
and at length she heard a sound like hail 
upon the window panes, and going towards it 
she perceived Mr. Tresillian making signs to 
her to descend. When she reached him, the 
moon had shone out from the clouds which 
had hitherto shrouded it, and Mabel saw 
that the countenance of her new friend was 
very grave. 

" What is it ? Is he hurt ? " she cried in 
a low voice, anxiously. 

" I do not think he is hurt ; but he is 
quite insensible,^' said Mr. Tresillian. "I 
have got my groom and my valet to carry 
him, and I came here to know if they can 
bring him up without awakening your house- 
hold, or whether they shall take him to the 
front of the house, and ring the bell.'' 

" Oh, friend, I know not thy name ! Who 
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has hurt my poor brother ? Why should he 
be insensible?" cried Mabel, *^to whom 
intoxication and its effects was utterly 
unknown. 

" He will be in his usual state to-morrow, 
my dear young lady.*^ 

" Friend,'^ interposed Mabel. 

"My dear friend," amended Mr. Tresil- 
lian, " we had better get him quietly into his 
bed and leave him." 

Mabel assented, and set all the doors open 
between Luke's bedroom and the garden 
gate. Presently she saw three figures coming 
along the gravel path in the moonlight, bear- 
ing a heavy dark helpless mass in their arms, 
one man held it by the shoulders and one 
by the knees. They moved slowly and 
noiselessly, sometimes setting down their 
burthen to rest and recover breath, Mr. Tre- 
sillian walking by the side. All expressions 
of violent sorrow or terror were discounte- 
nanced by these friends, and though Mabel 
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was dreadfully alarmed by seeing her brother 
in such a position, she swallowed down her 
tears and concealed her terrors, and lighted 
the three men up stairs, after they had 
taken oflF their boots to move without 
noise. 

Mr. Tresillian whispered to her, " You had 
better leave us to undress him,"' and he took 
the light from her hands, and lighted the 
candles which stood on the dressing-table, and 
put her gently out of the room. He had too 
much respect for this fair young Quakeress 
to permit her to see more of this degraded 
youth in his present state, and felt that his 
groom and his valet had better do what was 
necessary for his comfort or safety. Mr. 
Tresillian's faith was great in the youth of 
this unworthy scion of Friends', yet his 
symptoms seemed alarming, for Luke Snow 
had never before dared to indulge in exces- 
sive potations, and the eflFect on his weak 
brain, had been greater than it would have 
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been on a habitual drunkard. After he had 
been undressed and placed in his bed Mr. 
Tresillian joined Mabel, and said he had done 
what he could, but he inquired whether he 
had not better call in the surgeon who 
attended the family, to see if anything more 
could be suggested. Mabel listened with a 
very white face, turned up towards that of 

Ik 

her interlocutor so pleadingly, and with an 
expression of so much trouble, that Mr. Tre- 
sillian was touched by it. 

" Thou seest that if this disgrace be known 
to my parents, they will be made unhappy ; 
and if I send for Friend Farley he may tell 
them. Thou dost not think my brother will 
die ? " 

" I do not think it at all likely that he will 
die, but I think it possible.^' 

Mabel's face became almost livid. 

*' I will tell you,'' said Mr. Tresillian, 
" what I will do, if you wish it. I will sit 
by his side till morning, or till he recovers 
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consciousness, and send my servants back to 
the hotel at once. You will not like to be 
alone under these painful circumstances ; but 
is there none amongst your own servants in 
whom you could confide ? " 

" They would tell my mother/^ was the 
quiet answer. "But has he been hurt in 
the head ? " she continued, anxiously. 

'' He has taken too much drink." 

She flushed crimson. " And he went in a 
procession of mimic soldiers, and carried a 
flag himself ! '' she said, in a voice which 
showed that she knew not which offence 
would be considered the greatest in the judg- 
ment of her parents. 

That her dear brother Luke should be a 
votary of Moloch, and a man of Belial at the 
same time, seemed doubly shocking to the 
simple-minded Quakeress. 

" May I see him 1 '' and without awaiting 
Mr. Tresillian^s permission, she opened the 
door of his room softly, and looked in. The 
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two men-servants drew back from the bed to 
let her approach it, and Mr. Tresillian stood 
at the door. Luke Snow had been placed 
with his head high on the pillows, and had a 
handkerchief steeped in cold water on his 
head ; as the candles on> the dressing-table 
illuminated the perfect profile of the young 
Quakeress in her snowy cap and spotless 
attire, she seemed to Mr. Tresillian like an 
angel too pure for sin, yet full of pity for the 
sinner. 

The face of the youth was shadowed by 
the curtains, but Mr. Tresillian had seen 
enough of the low, narrow forehead, small 
eyes, set closely together, long nose, and 
coarse, animal mouth, to wonder at the 
blindness of family affection, which could 
cherish such a creature tenderly. 

" If she be wise, not that she seems to be 
particularly sharp; if she be prudent, she 
will write to her people, and make a clean 
breast of it,*' thought her companion ; but 
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Mabel was too essentially timid to take such 
a step, or, indeed, any step. She had never 
walked without mental leading-strings; and 
now, being deprived of them, she leant on 
the first support she could cling to, without 
considering whether it might be a broken 
reed on a spear, on the sharp point of which 

"Peace bleeds and hope expires." 

Mabel had the tranquil, loving, sensuous 
nature of her father. In the situation in 
which she had unfortunately been placed, the 
qualities of her mother^s character would 
have been more valuable. 

Thus Mr. Tresillian took on himself to act 
at once. He dismissed his groom and valet 
silently through the garden, teUing them he 
should stay with the young gentleman till he 
got better, and that they were to be silent 
on the subject of the night's transaction. 
Then he returned to Luke Snow's room, and 
sat down by the bed, wondering whether 
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Mabel would remain or not with the patient. 
His own head ached unpleasantly, and he 
was glad to rest it against the back of the 
chair. He had received a telling blow on 
the temple, which by cutting the skin had 
occasioned the eflFusion of blood, excit- 
ing the commiseration of the beautiful 
Quakeress, and this he had not yet found 
time to have dressed. Occasionally, he put 
his cambric hankerchief to his face, and with- 
drew it still stained by the oozing blood. 
Mabel perceived it, and left the room quietly, 
returning with a small basin of warm water 
and a sponge, and some diachylon plaster. 
Without speaking, she drew the handsome 
head towards her, and washed it tenderly, 
and after drying it with a soft napkin, she 
appUed the warmed plaster. She stood back 
for a moment to look at her handy- work, and 
seemed to Mr. Tresillian so indescribably 
lovely, that he kissed the white hand which 
had so ministered to his comfort. 

TOL. II. L 
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She withdrew it with every nerve quivering 
with an unknown sensation, so pleasurable 
that it bordered on pain. All mention of 
love, carnal, sensual love, had been excluded 
from the mother's thoughts. No books were 
ever allowed to be read which touched even 
remotely on the subject. Mabel had been as 
secluded as the Hero of ancient story, and the 
seclusion had been as ineffectual. Mabel 
loved her guest as a woman, young, pure- 
minded, but passionate, loves — but once. 
Mr. Tresillian loved her as a licentious man 
loves every beautiful woman with whom he 
is thrown into contact. There was some- 
thing in the entourage of this young person 
particularly piquant to his taste, blase as he 
was with the women who were the com- 
panions of his unbridled hours in town. His 
last fancy had been an actress, of some talent, 
and greater artifice ; a woman of flashing 
eyes, violent action, and of exaggerated vo- 
cabulary ; every pleasure had been pro- 
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nounced by her ecstatic ; every vexation, 
however slight, overwhelming. She heeded 
not the recommendation of Doctor Johnson, 
not to use big words on small occasions. She 
was a woman made to shine on the stage, 
her proper locality, and it had been the 
applause of crowded houses which had been 
her chief attraction to Wilfred in the first 
instance. When she was established under 
his protection, as it was called, her lover had 
wearied of her society, as he did of most 
things. He declared that she was as glaring 
as the stripes of colour in a target, or as one 
of David's pictures — ^vivid and shadowless. 
Their temporary connection had just been 
severed, when accident brought Mr. Tresil- 
lian to the rescue of Mabel Snow, from the 
insults of her brother's companions, and in 
the fair Quakeress he found all those soft, 
neutral tints which his eye and mind seemed 
to require. There seemed, too, something 
particularly attractive to his jaded fancy in 

L 2 
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the innocence of his present companion, and 
in the seclusion which had sarrounded her 
'with such a halo of puritj^. He remembered 
with a hard smile the utter indifference with 
which Amalie had kicked aside a young 
actor, who had also indulged in strong pota- 
tions, and was lying at the door of one of 
the dressing-rooms at the theatre — ^not with 
anger, nor disgust, but with utter indifference, 
and it scarcely need be said how the pmity 
of Mabel rose by comparison. 

His imagination was captivated by the 
young Quakeress, as well as his passions 
excited by her beauty. His Lily of the 
Valley he called her in his silent vocabulary. 

They watched together till the candles 
burnt low in their sockets, and Mr. Tresillian, 
anxious for her reputation, watched the first 
yellow tinge of light showing over the distant 
line of country. Then he rose and made a 
sign to Mabel to follow him, taking one of 
the nearly extinguished lights with him. He 
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turned into the first open door, which hap- 
pened to be Mabel's bed-room. He felt that 
it was though nothing was said, for the 
clothes were thrown back from the bed, on 
the pillow of which there still was marked 
the slight pressure made by her head, during 
that short sleep from which her anxiety for 
her brother had disturbed her. 

She stood trembling and blushing, with a 
sense of the impropriety of his being there, 
but unwilling to risk the opening of the door 
of the sitting-room, which was locked. 

** I think,'' said Mr. Tresillian, taking her 
hand, "that your brother is sleeping more 
naturally, and may be considered to be safe. 
I must go now, whilst there is enough of the 
night left to conceal my departure. May I 
call to inquire after you to-morrow, or rather 
to-day ? " 

Mabel did not answer the question directly, 
she only said, " I must walk with thee to the 
garden door, and lock it after thee, otherwise 
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the gardener will inquire why it has been 
unlocked, which may be inconvenient." 

So they went together down through the 
shadowed garden, and reached the gate ; — 
how well, in after years, Mr. TresilUan re- 
membered the spot, on one side of which a 
tall cypress slowly waved, on the other a 
tender clematis hung its graceful and fragrant 
blossoms, and clustered its slender branches, 
with tendrils clinging to the dark fibrous 
leaves of its stately neighbour, and quivering 
with every breeze that moved his sombre 
head. 

When they had reached the gate, Mr. 
Tresillian said, "May I call and see you 
again ? I was only passing through Tre- 
vedra, but to have such a pleasure I would 
delay my journey, otherwise I shall probably 
never again meet you." 

Mabel held down her head, and was silent. 

Mr. Tresillian understood the rebelUon in 
her heart, but desired not to take advantage 
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of it. She was too pure and innocent to be 
his victim. He was generous enough not to 
press for the victory he knew was within his 
grasp. 

" You do not wish it — you will not permit 
it/' he continued. " Good bye, then/' and he 
held out his hand. 

" Farewell/' she said, placing her own in 
his ; and pressing it tenderly he released it, 
and went out closing the gate softly. 

He listened; she had not locked it — she 
must be there still. He fancied he heard 
smothered sobs, and impetuously re-entered 
the garden. Mabel was leaning, weeping 
against the door-sill. The sacrifice had been 
made to propriety and duty, and she was 
repenting her good deeds, and fearing she 
should see his face no more. There was no 
further reserve between them. She knew 
that he had divined why she wept. She 
thought he would not have taken leave of 
her so abruptly. 
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" May I not return and see you to-morrow 
— ^you know it is natural that I should wish 
to hear how your brother is — when may I 
come ? ^ 

" At eleven," replied Mabel, " at the gar- 
den gate." 

When she no longer could hear his* de- 
parting footsteps, she ran along the solitary 
garden paths to the mansion. She let herself 
in softly, and visited Luke's room, where he 
seemed to sleep peacefully. She wound his 
watch, and placed his clothes in their usual 
position. He would remember his sin fast 
enough, without the untidiness of his room 
acting as a reminder. Then she retired to 
her own, and sat down to meditate, as is 

enjoined by the chief amongst Friends, on 

« 

the events of the past night. Surely, the 
desire to see after her brother's welfare, 
which called her from her first sleep, had 
been an inspiration from heaven. She had 
been "sent," no doubt. Her mother often 
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felt such impulses, and attributed them to 
Divine influences. But for her going down, 
Luke might have been found dead next 
morning, instead of being warm and cared 
for in his own bed. Then she thought of the 
insults oflFered to her by his companions, till 
she felt her cheeks burn with anger ; then 
of her deliverer, and of his bruised and 
wounded temple, the result of his defence of 
herself How fair and comely he was ! And 
her face was moved with a beautiful ex- 
pression of admiring love. How very difior- 
ent to Joseph Sturm, with his monosyllabic 
conversation, coarse skin, and long upper lip ! 
She reflected, with doubt and shame, on the 
caresses she had received. What would her 
mother have thought ! Should she — ought 
she — to confess the truth to her ? But then 
poor Luke's disgrace must come out! She 
was glad to be relieved of the struggle in her 
mind by this conviction. No; she would 
shield poor Luke. She had a conviction that 
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Rhoda was not fond of Luke. Rhoda would 
tell Joseph Sturm ; for Rhoda would learn the 
truth from their mother, who never concealed 
anything from her favourite daughter. 

Mabel would marry her new acquaintance, 
she felt sure. She had an inward conviction 
that she was to belong to him. Her father 
and mother would not consent to receive him 
as a son-in-law unless he belonged to the 
Society of Friends ; but he would do so, no 
doubt. She tried to fancy him in a collarless 
coat hke that of Joseph Sturm ; but by no 
freak of that fickle power could she trace 
any resemblance between the ready, gallant, 
polished gentleman and the slow, plain, 
coarse-looking man of business. 

She thought of her new friend's readiness 
to remain at the hotel to see her, and felt 
a quiet triumph at the remembrance that 
Joseph Sturm had left his Rhoda's house, and 
town, because, from the unexpected arrival of 
Friends, he could no longer have a bed with- 
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out paying for it at the hotel. It would be 
difficult to account for her lover's first intro- 
duction to her. That must be thought of, 
and provided against. And Mabel fell asleep 
happily, with the remembrance of his kisses 
on her mouth, and a conviction of future 
happiness in a Ufe which was to be passed 
with a man with whose name even she was 
unacquainted, and of whose character and 
pecuniary resources she was utterly ignorant. 



CHAPTER X 

*' I tlmaght of Iier &ce so bri^t, 
Bt the fire-Iigiit bending loir. 
O'er her work so neat and white. 
Of her Toice :io soft and slow, 
Of her tender-toned * Good night I* " 

Owen Meredith. 

Retubxed to his hotel, Mr. Tresillian laid 
his aching head on his pillow, and felt rather 
disturbed by the conriction that his face 
would be anything but beautified by the 
red, yellow, and purple discoloration of 
the skin which he expected to see by day- 
light. His admiration for the beautiful 
Quakeress was but secondary to his sense 
of personal discomfort. He to her was to be 
the love of a life ; she to him was but as one 
of fifty transient inclinations. So, he was glad 
to go to sleep and forget the uneasiness of 
his bruises, and she was glad to keep awake 
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and think he had received them in her de- 
fence. 

When Mabel awoke next morning, she 
flushed crimson with pleasure and shame at 
the recollection of the past night. She was 
early alive to her duties, however, and exactly 
as the clock struck eight, she was in her place 
in the breakfast-room, making tea and distri- 
buting milk-and-water and buns to the youn- 
ger children ; after she had folded her plump 
white hands, and sat in silence for a space, 
before her, she began her morning meal. The 
children riggled themselves up into their 
stools, small in the seat and straight backed, 
so as to admit of no repose to the spine from 
any change of position. Those, whose legs 
could reach the ground from the height of 
the seat, found their feet imprisoned in an 
oblong piece of deal board, which turned out 
the toes and brought the heels together. 

Why a Friend like Mrs. Snow should have 
desired thus to force the extremities of her 
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children into a position like that of a dancing- 
master, when she would have considered 
dancing as a quick movement leading to the 
infernal regions, I don't know, excepting that 
few persons are ever thoroughly consistent. 

When Mabel had given the children their 
breakfast, she stole softly to Luke's room, to 
see if he were awake. 

His head was turned towards the wall, and 
she could not see his face, but she put her 
hand on his shoulder. '' Luke, it is time for 
thee to get up." 

The response was a kick under the bed- 
clothes and a grunt. 

'< Thou wilt be too late for thy class in 
school." 

" I don't care." 

'* Oh ! but thou dost care. Shall I bring 
thee thy break£Eust ? " 

This was said in a low voice, overwhelmed 
at the enormity of the proposition. 

'' My head aches> and I don't want any- 
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thing to eat. Bring me some water to 
drink/' 

Mabel got some fresh cold water, and when 
he had drunk, she bathed his head with the 
remainder. 

" That will do. Leave me alone, Mabel. 
Go away." And Mabel went. 

She went through her duties mechanically, 
a troubled pleasure giving a tinge of colour 
to her delicate cheeks, and a soft light to her 
blue eyes. 

She had nothing to divert her from dwelling 
on the image of her lover in meditations, 
where 

** Hope and memory made a mingled joy." 

Her reading had been restricted to a 
few devotional books : " The Life of Margaret 
Woods,'' Moore's " Practical Piety," and 
" The Influences of the Spirit ExempUfied in 
Passages from the Lives of Friends.'' 

Mabel had read them often, and knew them 
by heart. She and her sisters had been 
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taught French, but for what purpose it would 
be difficult to say, unless to read, " Elizabeth, 
or the Exiles of Siberia,'* by Madame Gotten, 
in the original, the only harmless work Friend 
Snow had found in that language. No inter- 
course with the Continent was possible in 
those days of general warfare, so none spoke 
French unless to some unfortunate Smigre 
who had fled to England from the terrors of 
the revolution in the last century. 

Thus Mabel found that running darning- 
cotton with intense precision into the toes 
and heels of stockings and socks, did not 
materially interfere with her thoughts of the 
visitor she expected at night. She speculated 
as to the impropriety of the act, but shut her 
eyes to the suggestion that it might be 
wrong. She would ask him what he thought, 
and arrange with him for future and open 
meetings. She must not compromise Luke, 
of course not. 

"The lout fought wel^ said Mr. Tresil- 
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lian next morning as he looked at his dis- 
figured face. " I must remain in my room 
till I can keep mj appointment with mj fair 
Quakeress. She cannot possibly object to 
discoloration, which is the result of blows 
received in her behalf 

He meditated on his adventure. The 
wealth visible in the whole house, though 
kept in subjection to the eye by the 
gravity of the colours, was so evident, and 
the refinement of Mabel's manners and tone 
so marked, that he did not dare to consider 
her as an object of legitimate license. She 
had the simplicity and artlessness of a child, 
a Juliet who had never read a line of Shakes- 
peare, who never dreamed of any but chaste 
and honourable love. 

He wished to be rid of the adventure 
without further worry to himself or distress 
to her ; but here he was, laid up by a dis- 
figured &ce for at least a week, and only 
presentable at owl's light. And after he had 
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read the " Times '^ and the " Courier/' only 
three days old on their arrival at the pretty 
town of Trevedra, he was fain to ask Mr. 
Prout, the landlord, for the loan of some 
books, and obtained a " Life of Mrs. Robin- 
son '' (" Perdita ^^), and some account of her 
treatment by the meanest of royal scoundrels, 
and the correspondence between the Duke of 
York and Mrs. Clark, with a portrait of the 
lady as a frontispiece, so charmingly piqtmnte, 
with its bright eyes, turned up nose, rather fall 
lips, and perfection of figure, that Mr. Tresil- 
lian wondered not at the Duke^s infatuation. 

When he had looked through these records 
of folly, he found " ChiflFney's Defence of the 
Prince of Wales for Cheating on the Turf," 
and tossed it away contemptuously. The 
thought of the pure-minded and beautifal 
Quakeress was refreshing after such disgrace- 
ful records ; and he waited impatiently till 
the hour arrived for meeting her. It would 
have been better not to go, probably, but he 
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had promised, and should have had a con- 
tempt for himself as being deficient in 
gentleman-like bearing, had he failed in his 
poUteness to a woman, and to a beautiful 
woman especially. 

When the hour appointed came, he flung 
a cloak over him and proceeded to the garden- 
gate. He tried it, and it gave way to his 
pressure ; and under the cypress, shivering 
with nervousness rather than cold, was the 
slender form of the Quakeress. She looked 
ghostly in her light-coloured dress, for the 
brown shawl, in which she had wrapped 
herself to come out, had fallen in large stiff 
folds to her feet. 

She put forth her hand into that of Mr. 
TresilKan, and then stooped to repossess 
herself of the shawl. He placed it on her 
shoulders without any word but one of 
murmured endearment, and she drew him 
on towards a large alcove, where they might 
be sheltered from the night wind. 

M 2 
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Seated there, Mr. Tresillian placed his arm 
round that of his darling, and would have 
drawn her closely to his side : but Mabel 
withdrew herself gently, and said — "I pray 
thee, Friend, remove thy arm, which is in- 
convenient for breathing, or, indeed, for the 
conversation I would hold with thee. Thou 
hast been very kind to me, and last evening 
I shewed thee that I was sensible thereof. I 
wish to have thy advice. Friend, and I would 
learn from thee what is thy name, and where 
thou dost abide. Thou seest I am, as it 
were, alone in the house, for my brother, my 
poor Luke, is unable to advise me, and I 
would that they should know of thy love 
and tender deahngs towards me. Yet I 
would screen him, if I could, from their 
censure/' 

" What an extraordinary girl ! " was Mr. 
Tresillian's thought ; but he was silent for a 
space, and then answered the first part of 
her questions. " My name is Wilfred 
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Tresillian. I am the second son of the late 
Lord Trelusa. I live in chambers at the 
Albany generally, as a bachelor ; that is my 
home, but I stay frequently at my brother's 
house, Tregear, near Deepindale, where my 
mother, Lady Sarah Trelusa, is now on a 
yisit. I am a Member of Parliament for 
Deepindale, as you may have heard." 

" I knew it not,*' said the girl " I only 
see thee as thou art — most &ir, most man- 
ful, most gentle — and so 1 love thee, and 
will be thy wife, if that thou seest fit 
to ask me in marriage of my parents ; as 
Joseph Sturm asked for my sister Rhoda to 
wife/' 

" Who is Joseph Sturm ? " 

" He who is about to marry my sister. 
Dost thou know that my name is Mabel ? '' 

" Yes,. I knew that. I learned it to-day 
from the people at the hotel. It suits us 
both — ^you to bear, I to use. Ma belle ! " 

" I suppose it does not matter in French, 
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but friends do not call anything beautiful," 
said Mabel. 

'* For what reason ? '^ said her lover. 

" Probably because * full of beauty ' should 
not be apphed to anything created, but to 
the Power only which creates all things." 

'' Pretty creature," he murmured. 

" What wilt thou say to my parents — 
what canst thou say 1 How canst thou ask 
their consent to our marriage when they 
will not know that we have ever met ? " 

"I will think over the subject and let 
you know, my friend. Do you ever go 
beyond these grounds ? " 

" Yes ; on first day we go altogether to a 
Meeting of the Friends at Saltmarsh. The 
hill at Calcuick is very steep, and we always 
get out and waJk.'^ 

" I may say that I met you there ? " 

'' But thou mmt meet me, or it will not be 
according to truth.*' 

" Then I will meet you,'' said her lover. 
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smiling ia the darkness, at the self-deception 
T^hich persuaded her that to conceal the 
truth was not a falsehood acted, if not 
spoken, and at the simpUcity which could 
imagine that seeing a young woman once, 
walking up a hill, was reason enough for 
asking her to ascend that " hill of difficulty," 
marriage. 

" Mabel,'* he said, gravely, " you have seen 
me twice. Suppose you should find qualities 
in my character, or facts in my past life, 
which you disapproved. Then you would 
not Hke to marry me. Think of this, my 
child." 

" But I love thee ! And I am sure that 
thou art good." 

Mr. Tresillian could make no answer to 
this, but a pressure of his lips on the rosy 
mouth that had uttered so sweet an affirma- 
tion. 

He did not half like to be drawn into a 
marriage at his early age. He wa3 not the 
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head of the family as yet. In the future it 
might be his duty to ally himself to some 
titled lady — to some duke's daughter, as his 
father had done before him. A marriage 
with the daughter of a merchant, however 
wealthy, would be considered by his family 
as a mesalliance. 

" My Mabel ! " he said, tenderly, " I could 
not at present ask your parents their consent 
to our marriage. A favour which one is 
anxious to obtain should always be prayed 
for face to face. You have not seen my un- 
fortunate face in the daylight. It is so much 
disfigured by the blows I received last night 
that I could not shew myself in your father's 
presence without his inquiring how such in- 
juries were received. Let me continue to visit 
you, either openly in midday at your home, 
or secretly in this garden at night. You 
shall decide the manner of our intercourse ; 
but let us associate for the present, and wait 
for favourable circumstances before I place 
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my present happiness in hazard by asking for 



more/* 



Mabel pondered. 

''If thou wert to visit me in the day, 
others might see thy wounded face, and ask 
wherefore it was injured. Moreover, my 
younger sisters would be present, to whom 
I set tasks of needlework, arithmetic and 
French. Thy coming would be an inter- 
ruption to them, and their presence would 
be irksome to thee. Whilst it is fine, thou 
shalt come to see me every night here. 
When it rains, I will think of thee in thy 
absence. I could not have thee run the 
hazard of taking cold.'^ 

She said this so tenderly and yet so 
modestly, that Mr. Tresillian, hardened roiie 
, as he was, was touched and charmed into 
something like real love. 

Thus, then, they met nightly in the garden 
for a few consecutive evenings, but the climate 
of England is not so propitious as that of 
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Italy for such assignations, and the time came 
when there was drizzly rain ; and this came 
on after the lovers had met. Mr. Tresillian 
complained of cold, and Mabel led him 
tremblingly up to the house, and raked to- 
gether the embers in the grate of the 
deserted drawing-room, and they sat and 
talked together hand in hand, Mabel's soft 
profile, with her smooth luxuriant hair, sur- 
mounted by the clear white cap, and French 
grey silk dress, with a snowy neck 'kerchief 
crossed over her finely-formed bust, was 
illuminated by the warm light of the fire 
only. The candles she did not re-light, 
perhaps from fear of observation. 

In this delicious repose conversation was 
not needed to make the happiness of the 
pair. The scene and the girl were so un- • 
hacknied, so original in Mr. Tresillian's ex- 
perience, that he desired nothing more for 
the present, than to sit by the side of the 
young Quaker girl, and gaze upon her 
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beauty. Her trust in him was so unbounded 
that he felt it as a point of honour not to 
abuse it. Her love for him was so honest 
and truthful, so free from coquetry or thought 
of evil, that Satan himself might have hesi- 
tated before he whispered poisonous words in 
the ear of such an Eve. 



CHAPTER XL 

*' What wonder is it that ye know not men ? 
For here ye live demure, with downcast eyes, 
And homble, as yonr discipline requires ; 
But when let loose from thence to live at large, 
Yonr little tincture of devotion dies ; 
Then luxury succeeds, and set agog 
With a new sense of yet untasted joys. 
You fall with greedy hunger to the feast." 

Dkyden. 

Mabel heard from her mother. Short 
letters from London in those days cost four- 
teen-pence. Long ones, or two sheets, twenty- 
two-pence. So that communication between 
families was unfrequent, and restricted in its 
quantity. 

" Dear Mabel, 

" We trust that you are well " (Quakers 
were proud that by the proper use of the 
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pronoun more was implied by the Friends 
than by the world generally. " You '' here 
applied to the household as well as to 
Mabel). 

** Thou hast, no doubt, been diUgent with 
thy needle, and darned the feet and heels 
of thy brother's new socks. 

" Thy father and I desire to see thee and 
the dear children mightily ; but it hath 
seemed good to us to see all things done 
prudently and in order, for thy sister's wel- 
fare, when she shall be united in the bonds of 
marriage with Joseph Sturm. 

" Their union will take place shortly before 
the Friends assemble, and we only wait for 
the accomplishment of this great happiness 
for thy dear sister, to return to thee and to 
the others, our beloved children. 

" I often think of thee, especially in the 
evenings, lest when the little ones sleep thou 
shouldst feel lonely ; but thou hast thy dear 
brother Luke as a companion, and it doubt- 
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less is pleasant to you both, that he should 
read some instructive book whilst thy fingers 
are busy with needlework. For this cause 
have I sent unto you both by the mail-coach, 
that thou mayest not find thy evenings 
wearisome, some passages in the life of one 
of the ancestors of Joseph Stilrm, by name 
Michael Sturm, shewing forth his trials in 
America when he accompanied the vene- 
rated WiUiam Penn, and displaying God^s 
providence in supporting him, when the 
Indians rifled his dwelling and murdered 
his wife and infants. Yet did he not 
return railing for railing, but contrariwise 
blessing. 

" By this my dear Luke will see what good 
things hath He laid up for those that love 
Him, so that seeming calamities are made 
crowning mercies when they are received 
aright. And I would that Luke should lay 
this to heart, as I have sometimes thought 
that he allowed his fancy to wander too much 
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to those men of Moloch in red coats whom 
he has passed in going to the Meeting of 
the Friends on first day sometimes. 

" So I desire that you may be preserved 
in health and safety, and a pleasant condition 
of mind, till your father and I may be restored 
to you. Till then, farewell.^' 

Her sister wrote also — 

" Dear Friend and Sister, 

"I have been much exercised in 
spirit at this my first separation from thee, 
and I fear that thou hast felt lonely in my 
absence. It will prepare thee, however, for 
that severance which must occur when I am 
the wife of Joseph Sturm, though I trust 
thou wilt tak^ pleasure in coming to stay at 
Moscrow House with me and my future 
husband. Also it will be well for thee to 
conduct the household at Trevedra, which I 
doubt not thou hast done, keeping all things 
decently and in order, which will prepare 
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thee for ordering thy parent's house when I 
am with my husband, or if, perchance, the 
same good fortune may overtake thee, to be 
selected as the help-mate to a good man, 
such as my Joseph. 

"I pray thee take care of the bulbs of 
hyacinths, which are in our sitting-room. 
They must be withered now. I have 
purchased for thee a convenient work-box, 
which containeth also writing materials. 

*' One of the young Friends at the Meeting 
on first day had a cap of leno instead of 
muslin. For this cause a council of female 
Friends was convened on second day, and 
the young Friend was reproved. Also her 
mother, who had been cognisant of the fact, 
and had not prevented her daughter's in- 
fringement of the rules for Friend's dresses. 

" On first day also our dear mother was 
exercised greatly in spirit, and manifested 
with mighty strength that which it was given 
unto her to utter. The subject thereof was 
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the backsliding of a young Friend who had 
greatly tried her parents by her wilful de- 
termination to ally herself to one not of her 
own persuasion. She was " out read " from 
the Assembly of Friends, and her parents 
were much overcome by the disgrace. 

" I could not but consider myself highly 
favoured amongst women, that my duty and 
affection alike direct me to a union with 
that good man Joseph Sturm, and I trust 
that thou, dear Mabel, mayest also, one day, 
find his equal to be thy yoke-fellow — his 
superior thou canst not find. 

" I shall send thee some gold-eyed needles 
for darning, when your mother sends the 
book for thee and Luke ; and thus I bid thee 
farewell.*' 

When Mabel read the above, she flushed 
with different feelings, the predominant 
one being indignation that Rhoda should 
exalt the man she was about to marry 
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over the lover of Mabel, of whose existence 
she was unaware. 

Mabel was conscious^ too, that Rhoda 
was exalting herself also, triumphing over 
her, as it were, on the strength of her 
coming dignity as a married woman ; and, 
gentle as she was, she felt a feverish im- 
patience to get the start of her sister in the 
matrimonial race. She thought how beauti- 
ful, how refined, was her WiLfred. How 
repulsive was the good Joseph. And her 
heart throbbed at the contrast the brothers- 
in-law would exhibit. She was scarcely 
troubled at the subject of her mother's hold- 
ing forth at the Friend's Meeting. True, Mr. 
Tresillian was not a Friend, but Friends were 
right in their views, and when those views 
were explained to Mr. Tresillian, he would 
see their justice, and adopt them. Thus, in 
the tender deUcious dream of love, she over- 
leapt obstacles insurmountable in real life, as 
in sleep, the dreamer floats through air. 
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scales towers, and fathoms precipices, without 
the power of exercising judgment as to the 
impossibility of this achievement. 

Grown less apprehensive by habit, Mabel 
generally brought her lover into the house 
now ; for it was the month of October, and 
. the nights were frequently wet, and always 
chilly. Luke Snow had been sullen, self- 
opinionated, when he did speak, and giving 
himself those airs of importance which most 
frequently accompany a weak brain inflated 
by vanity. 

Master Luke had been plucking fruits 
of the tree of knowledge— of good and evil 
— and, instead of discovering that he was 
naked, he believed that he had clothed him- 
self with glorious fruitage of knowledge 
which all must admire. 

It was unlikely that the woman, who had 
been his companion on the night of MabeFs 
adventure, should relax her hold on the son 
of the wealthy merchant, from whom she had 
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received small sums only at that period, the 
youth haTiDg no others in his possession; but 
he had told her that, when his father returned 
home, he was to be received as clerk in the 
bank, with a small share of the profits, and in 
the meantime Polly Best thought it would be 
agreeable to get within the four walls of Tre- 
vedra House to see " how the land lay," and 
whether there might not be some small 
articles that she might purloin, and use at the 
pawnbrokers' as deposits. 

Whilst Mabel met Mr. Tresillian in the 
garden, Luke Snow, who went out at the back 
of the house in the direction of the stables, 
neither detected his sister in her nocturnal 
meetings, nor was himself discovered in his 
irregularities. He had become more wise 
under the tuition of his female companion, 
wliuao object it was to keep things quiet ; 
ati'l, instead of defying Mabel and making a 
(|iiurrel, he simply waited tiU he believed her 
mill the household to be asleep before he left 
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home, taking care to return before the servants 
were stirring in the morning. 

Had Mabel been less occupied by her love 
and her lover, she might have detected 
stealthy sounds in the house occasionally, 
when she was seated by his side in the 
dining-room or drawing-room, in whichever 
the fire burnt brightest ; more frequently in 
the dining-room, which was on one side of 
the entrance-hall, and which did not necessi- 
tate the risk of ascending the stairs and the 
increased dread of detection. 

'' Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten 
in secret/' I doubt whether Mr. Tresillian 
might have been satisfied had he met Mabel 
in her mother's drawing-room daily, and 
whether he would have found her conversa- 
tion sufficiently piquant to have tempted him 
to return again and again to her presence. 
He deUghted in the love she evinced towards 
him in every look, in every word she 
uttered — the love of a pure-minded girl, 
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strictly modest, and carefully secluded from 
the world and ita pollutions. He loved her in 
return, without being in love, as it is called, 
with her. He delighted to think he had in- 
spired such an affection, but he knew the 
preponderance was on her side — that for the 
thousand pounds in pure gold he received, he 
could give but a hundred in return ; still the 
payment, such as it was. was in specie. 

It had been a gloomy evening, succeeded 
by a night of intense darkness-after more 
than six weeks had elapsed, spent in nightly 
meetings between the lovers, and on the night 
in question the dark, overhanging clouds 
began to give out a few large drops from 
their ragged edges — when Mabel led Mr. Tre- 
sillian into the dining-room. 

She was never weary of asking him to de- 
scribe his life and its surroundings— his 
mother, his brother, and his nieces. What 
they did, what they liked to do — their homes 
and friends. In return, she showed him all 
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her innocent ignorance of life, and spoke with 
awe of her mother, and tenderness of her 
father. He had to soften and subdue in his 
narrative ; for, gently dealt with as his facts 
might be, they were strong meat to babes. 
But Mabel had nothing to conceal, and was 
candid in all her revelations. 

They sat together this night, Mr. Tresillian, 

* 

as usual, holding Mabel's soft, dimpled hand, 
sometimes spreading it over his knee, some- 
times raising it to see the pink fire-light shine 

through the transparent fingers, when the 
hand was suddenly raised in a Ustening posi- 
tion. 

" Hark ! What is that ? '' she cried. 

Mr. Tresillian listened, but heard nothing. 

" Some one is moving in the house. Oh ! 
what can I do with thee ? Where shall I hide 
thee ? " 

" There is nothing/^ replied her lover. 

"If Luke should have gone out again,^' 
murmured the girl 
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'' Let him go ! '' impatiently. 

" How canst thou 1 " 

" Pardon me, dear Mabel ; but you are 
unreasonably fond of that youth," replied her 
lover, omitting the adjectiye which his thought 
supplied. 

" Are we not told to ' love even our enemies, 
and to forgive our brother, not seven times, 
but seventy times seven ? " 

Mr. Tresillian answered not. 

Mabel went on : ''I will tell thee what I 
will do, I will go softly and see if he be in 
his room ; he does not lock his door gene- 
rally." 

She lit a candle, and went up stairs, leaving 
Mr. Tresillian lighted only by the glow of the 
embers, and returned presently, with her face 
working with the eflFort to repress her sobs. 

" He is not there — he has not been in bed," 
and, with a burst of tears no longer to be re- 
pressed, *' he has lefl the lighted candle close 
to the muslin window curtains." 
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" Then, depend upon it, he will soon re- 
turn," said Mr. Tresillian. 

" I do not think that follows, for he was al- 
ways careless about fire — ^poor Luke ! '' 

"Let me see if the outer doors are 
fastened ; he may be in the house,^' said her 
lover. 

The back door had been unbolted and 
opened, and the noise Mabel had heard was 
its closing again. 

- "He is gone," said Mabel, leaning her 
head on Mr. Tresillian's arm, and weep- 
ing bitterly. " Thou didst save him once, 
and this time it may not be in thy 
power." 

Mr. Tresillian felt by no means disposed 
to try, even for the sake of Mabel. 

Luke Snow had not long left the house 
before the rain came down in torrents, and 
dashed itself against the dining-room win- 
dows, as it was flung in angry jerks by the 
wind. 
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should her brother stay out all night, or re- 
turn in a state of intoxication, and be, per- 
haps, noisy and quarrelsome, or stupid and 
half-insensible. He desired to be free from 
a very unpleasant predicament, but saw no 
way of escaping without great personal sacri- 
fices, or without behaving shabbily to a young 
creature who seemed to be devoted to him. 

" I can do nothing for him in tliis dark- 
ness,'' said Mr. Tresillian, " he has probably 
attained to some shelter within doors, where 
I, not knowing his haunts, could never find 
him." 

" But thou didst find him before V 
" My child, I followed the crowd of revel- 
lers, and they dropped ojff one by one and 
left him lying insensible, and I returned to 
the hotel and procured the aid of my own 
servants. I have nothing to guide me now. 
I am willing to do anything to serve you, 
Mabel. I will go or I will remain. My 
advice to you is, to let me go, and to 
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confide your brother^s having left the house 
to the most trustworthy of your father's 
servants/' 

"They would tell — they would tell the 
mother," said the poor girl, wringing her 
plump fingers. " And Luke, what will become 
of him ? " 

"You are unwise to place yourself in the 
power of such a brother,'' said her lover, 
with some irritation ; " a brother who could 
stand by and see his sister insulted." 

" He was not himself, alas ! '' cried the girl. 

Mr. Tresillian said no more then ; but with 
all his affection for Mabel he felt he should 
have liked to shake her. 

Mabel, like all weak people, lost the time 
which pressed for action in indecision. She 
clung to Mr. Tresillian's arm ; she wished to 
have his aid and the comfort of his pre- 
sence, whilst nothing but a chivalrous feeling 
prevented his leaving her and returning to the 
hotel. 
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That which she could not decide, was set- 
tled by circumstance. 

Polly Best had been urged to obtain money, 
or mone/s worth, by the man she really 
cared for, from the youth who was her gull. 
Tim Brown was connected with a gang of burg- 
lars, and it was their object to get Polly into the 
merchant's house, and learn if possible the 
plan of the rooms, the nature of the fastenings, 
and what plunder might be the reward of 
their exploit, should they succeed. They 
did not expect money — nothing of import- 
ance ; for Friend Snow was a merchant not 
likely to keep cash in the house ; but they 
knew that he had had fine plate before he 
joined the society of Friends, and expected, 
not unreasonably, that, as part of the family 
were still at home, it would not all have been 
sent to the bank. 

Consequently, Polly Best, notwithstanding 
the threatening of the night, went out to 
meet Luke Snow, and lay in wait for him in 
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the lane which he must pass after crossing 
the Leat, before he reached the Hillside 
Almshouses. 

She was shiyering with cold, and told him 
she would walk back with him as far as his 
father's house/as her father was at home, and 
would " kick up the Devil's deUght " should 
she bring her Luke to their cottage. 

She said nothing then about being ad- 
mitted to the house, trusting to chance to 
befriend her ; but she was unusually gentle 
and tender in her manner to the boy, whom 
she generally ruled, as bullies are best 
governed — ^by harsh measures. They reached 
the house door. 

" Oh, Luke, dear ! the cold have got hold 
of the very marrow of my back. Could you 
bring me out a drop of brandy, or rum, or 
gin, to warm my poor body ? " 

The rain had come down in torrents by 
this time, and Polly Best had only summer 
clothing ; for though October had come, she 
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had neither money nor credit for the purchase 

of seasonable habiliments. 

" Yes, I daresay you are wet enough ; so 
am I, for that matter. I don't know about 
brandy, but I think there is some capital port- 
wine in the dining-room. You stay here, 
and I will go and fetch it." 

He departed to get a candle, and Polly, 
standing within the shelter of the house, took 
from her pocket a tinder-box and struck a 
light, for in those days lucifer matches had 
not been invented, and examined carefully 
the locks, bolts, and bars of the outer door, 
and measured the thickness of the staples in 
which they were embedded. 

She had time to accomplish this ; for 
though Mabel had the key of the side-board 
Luke Snow had another, which he had often 
found useful for his own comfort when the 
family were in bed and asleep, and this key 
he proceeded to his desk to fetch. 

He had opened the back door so softly. 
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that neither Mr. Tresillian nor Mabel had 
heard it, though they were intent on every 
sound. He did not mean to awake his sister 
Mabel and let her find out his theft of the 
wine. He could get at the key of the cellar 
which was kept in the sideboard, but there 
was no time for that now, and no necessity. 
The port wine had remained in the cellaret 
since the last time a sick neighbour had 
needed it, and he could replace it from the 
cellar before Mabel found it out. Softly as he 
came along the passage, Mr. Tresillian and 
Mabel heard his footsteps on the floor-cloth 
and remained motionless, as he opened the 
door stealthily and came into the room. 

Mabel was sitting near the table, partly en- 
veloped by the . brown shawl she had worn 
when she went through the garden to admit 
Mr. Tresillian. He was leaning on the chim- 
ney-piece, nearly obscured by shadows which 
the dull red light of the decaying fire was 
insufficient to dissipate. Luke Snow, entering 
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T^ith the lighted candle ia his hand, was 
clearly visible to them, whilst he did not 
observe the lovers. The room was large, and 
his attention was occupied by what he was 
engaged in. 

Mabel looked intently at her brother in 
astonishment at his possessing her key to the 
side-board ; for the idea of a duplicate did 
not suggest itself to her innocent mind, and 
her hand stole down to her pocket to be sure 
whether or not she had lost her own. With 
breathless wonder, which banished every 
thought of self, she observed him fill a 
tumbler, which he had brought from his bed- 
room, with port wine, and drink it oflf to the 
last drop ; then he refilled it so plenteously 
that it threatened to run over, and to prevent 
this, and save the carpet from the tell-tale 
stain, he stooped his head to the glass, in- 
tending to take as much as would enable him 
to carry it without spilling, to his companion 
at the door ; but Mabel, whose education had 
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taught her that drunkenness was a sin that 
excluded from heaven, and terrified at the 
state of insensibility to which she had ^een 
him reduced on a former occasion, forgot 
everything else in the desire she felt to save 
him from present and future peril, from im- 
pending disgrace and future despair, and 
walked swiftly across the room, snatehing 
the tumbler from his shaking hand, spilling 
half its contents on the floor. 

" Luke!" she said impressively, ^' thou shalt 
not drink this wine ; thou hast drunk too 
much already." 

" How 1 What ! Mabel ! Leave the wine 
alone ; 'tis mine. I'm master here now they 
are away. What keeps thee up at this hour ? 
Oo to bed. How darest thou interfere with 
me 1 ril drink all the wine in the cellar if I 
choose. Let go my arm, wilt thou ? '' and he 
flung her off with such violence that she 
staggered across the room, and only saved 
herself from falling by clinging to a chair. 

o2 
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Mabel recovered herself on seeing her 
brother about to refill the half-emptied tumbler 
with wine. 

" If thou dost that, I will complain to our 
father of thee, Luke ! How canst thou be so 
sinful r 

" Hold thy tongue, and be d d," ex- 
claimed the angiy youth ; " I shall do what I 
please ; '' and as she imprudently tried to seize 
the decanter, the degraded coward hit her 
a blow on the face. She reeled back with 
a faint cry, and Mr. Tresillian rushed for- 
ward, unable any longer to remain a quiet 
witness of such a scene, and shook Luke Snow 
violently by the collar, saying with clenched 
teeth — 

" You cowardly scoundrel 1 Til shake every 
breath out of your body ! " 

As he left him free, Luke looked up 
astonished. 

"Eh! what! Who the devil art thou? 
What dost thou here 1 Here, with my sister 
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Mabel ! " recovering his breath. " Here in 
the middle of the nighty alone with her ! '' 

Now these were exclamations more easily 
made than answered, and Mr. Tresillian gave 
no explanation ; indeed, he had no time ; for 
Polly Best having found out all that was 
necessary on the side of the house through 
which she had entered, had extinguished her 
light, and following the murmur of angry 
voices, had stationed herself at the door, and 
became acquainted with the fact that there 
were two couple of lovers in the house by 
stealth instead of one couple. She had seen 
Mr. Tresillian frequently in his ingress and 
egress from Prout's Hotel, and believed that 
his designs on Mabel were as illicit as hers 
on Luke Snow. She had "kept company" 
with gentlemen before every bit as good as 
he, she argued ; though that was when she 
was younger. The rain pattered dismally 
outside the house, her thin and scanty cloth- 
ing clung to her shivering frame, and the 
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warmth of the glowing embers was tempting. 
Why shoiild thej not aU sit romid and be 
comfortable, she thought ; and she bobbed a 
enrtsej to the company generally as she 
stood at the door, and edged herself into the 
room. 

'^ Begging yom* pardin, gentlefolks, the rain 
IB hard, and my clothes is wet, and if the 
young lady allows I should like a warming at 
this here fire/^ 

Suiting the action to the word, she drew a 
chair up, and placing her saturated and mud- 
covered boots on the fender, was soon en- 
Teloped in the steam, which rising &om her 
wet clothes, enveloped her in a mist. 

"Luke!'* gasped Mabel, "who is this 
friend ? Wherefore hast thou brought her 
here ? *' 

" No harm, Miss Snow. Your brother and 
I is old acquaintance ; and as I was reeking 
wet, he promised me a glass of something 
comfortable to drink. You've got your sweet- 
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heart — IVe got mine. I don't see a pin to 
choose between us — ^not I. I warrant me 
the old Quakers would open their eyes as 
much on account of one as t'other/* Then, 
in a whisper to Luke, "Don't thee be put 
Tipon. Ask him why he is here alone with 
your sister Mabel/' 

" Yes, indeed— you sir — ^what's-your-namel 
What do you mean by being alone with my 
sister Mabel ?" 

Mabel went timidly across the room, and 
placed her hand on Mr. TresiUian's coat. 

He turned angrily on Snow. 

"Take that woman out of the room, sir, 
and do not let her presence pollute your inno- 
cent sister." 

" Oh bother ! If you come to that," said 
Polly, " I don't see a pin to choose between 
the Quaker's daughter and me. Til warrant 
Mr. Tresillian aint making sheep's eyes at her 
for nothing in the dead of night here." 

Here Mr. TresiUian's patience was ex- 
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hausted, and crossing the room, he seized 
Polly's arm, and taking the candle in the 
other hand, he led her out into the hall. He 
opened one of the doors, and found it led into 
the kitchen, in which there was still fire 
enough remaining to warm the shivering 
woman, and leaving the candle with her, he 
returned to the dining-room, 

Mabel sat weeping at the table, and Luke, 
partly ashamed of his companion, partly 
defiant from finding out his sister's delin- 
quencies, went on reiterating, " But what is 
that man doing here ? What business has he 
to be with thee at this time of the night V 

" The right of being her future husband," 
said Mr. Tresillian, firmly, whose chivalrous 
feeling made what he felt to be a sacrifice of 
himself imperative for Mabel's reputation. 

" Thou her husband ! Thou art not a 
Friend ? " said the youth. 

Mr. Tresillian replied not, but placed 
Mabel's arm within his. 
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" I wUl start for London at once/' he said, 
" and apply for your parents' permission to 
marry you. Give me the address/' 

Mabel, sobbing, tore the cover from an old 
letter, and wrote it for him. 

" Wine ! you promised me wine,*' said Polly 
Best, putting her head in at the door. 

" Give her the wine ! " said Mr. Tresillian, 
angrily to Luke Snow, " and let her remain in 
the kitchen till the rain has ceased. For 
yourself, you had better retire to your room, 
and learn to treat your sister with more re- 
specf 

" Thou mayst be d — d,'' said Luke ; " if 
Mabel is too fine for Polly, I'll sit in the 
kitchen with my girl. I think, however, fine 
sir, thou countest thy chickens before they are 
hatched, when thou speakest of marrying 
Mabel Snow. Friends do not wear clothes 
like thine, and none but a Friend will be per- 
mitted to marry Walter and Eachel^ Snow's 
daughter." 
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Thus saying, he took the decanter of wine 
and retired to the kitchen. 

Mr. Tresillian remained trying to comfort 
the unhappy Mabel, who, weeping yet from 
the agitation of the scene, was consoled by 
her reliance on her lover. All would go right 
in his hands, she was convinced. So she 
dried her tears, and Mr. Tresillian waited till 
Luke Snow had let out the woman, and they 
heard his heavy and uncertain steps on the 
stairs leading to his own room. Then Mr. 
Tresillian embraced Mabel tenderly, and bade 
her farewell, intending, if possible, to catch 
the night mail to London, if not, to post up, 
for the purpose of demanding Mabel in mar- 
riage of her parents. 

When Luke Snow had dismissed Polly 
Best and finished the decanter of wine, of 
which I regret to say he drank the greatest 
share, he retired to his room and slept off the 
effect of his potations. He awoke next day 
with a cloudy sense of discomfort on his 
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mind, on which the image became distinct by 
degrees, as the mists of sleep were dispelled, 
like - as the figures on the glass of the magi- 
cian gather themselves into form and consis- 
tency ; but with this diflference, that no 
enchanter's wand can, in real life, dissipate 
the disastrous combinations which swarm 
upon our awaking. 

It was a proof of the intense selfishness of 
Luke Snow^s character, that the only gleam 
of comfort aflFord'ed by his morning's retrospec- 
tion of the transactions of the night arose from 
his conviction of his sister's transgression ; 
for in that transgression lay his safeguard 
from blame. 

He set himself to address his father and 
mother as follows. It must be conceded that 
he was sincere in his statement ; that he 
knew nothing of Mr. Tresillian's acquaintance 
with his sister, for Mabel had not enlightened 
him on the subject, it being a fact of which 
she was chary of speaking, both on her 
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own account, and because she did not wish to 
remind him of his degraded state, which had 
led to her meeting with Mr. Tresillian : — 

"November 1, 18—. 

"My Respected Parents : 

" It is with deep sorrow I write that 
which will give pain to you both ; but without 
circumlocution I will inform you of what has 
come to my knowledge with regard to my 
dear but erring sister Mabel. * 

" Last night, after I had been some time 
asleep — I retire to rest a few minutes before 
ten o^clock, not forgetting to meditate deeply 
before laying my head on my pillow, on all 
that I have accomplished or omitted in the 
day past, determined to act w^ith increased 
diligence on that which is about to dawn — 
I heard amidst the beating of the rain against 
the window, a cry as if of a human being in 
pain or distress. My beloved parents have 
taught me to give to him that asketh not, 
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and from him that is in want to turn not 
away ; so I dressed myself, and having 
obtained a light, I opened the back door, and 
found a poor wayfarer drenched by the rain 
and shivering in the bitter wind, and faint 
nigh unto death. 

" So I said unto myself, * When saw ye any 
a-hungred and athirst and gave not unto 
them, so much as ye did it not to them ye 
did it not to me/ 

" I knew where Mabel had left the key of 
the sideboard, and I left the stranger at the 
door to get some wine to support her sinking 
frame ; but when I reached the dining-room 
what a scene met my aggrieved sight — Mabel 
sat there by the fire with a strange friend — 
if friend he may be called, who is a man of 
violence and wrong. First, Mabel strove to 
prevent my carrying the wine to the fainting 
* stranger within the gate,' and then that man 
of Belial, when I persisted in my work of 
charity, smote me violently, sundry times, so 
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that I was compelled to escape and place the 
poor wanderer for warmth before the kitchen 
fire^ whence she departed shortly after 
nourished and comforted ; for like the Grood 
Samaritan I gave her sixpence from mj 
pocket-money. With regard to ray sister Mabel, 
my dear parents, you will do that which 
seemeth good unto you ; but I would prefer 
an humble petition that you would deal gently 
with this erring child. I do not know how 
she came to have knowledge of this violent 
man, but he professed a determination to 
marry her, ^Yhich saying on his part appeared 
greatly to exalt her spirits. I believe he will 
shortly appear before you. He is a brother of 
that godless man Henry, commonly called 
the Lord Trelusa, whose days are passed in 
riot and drunkenness, in which particular 
doubtless his brother resembles him. 

"The children are well. I grieve, dear 
parents, that this woeful intelligence should 
come to damp the joy which the preparations 
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for my sister Ehoda's prosperous marriage 
must naturally occasion you. Believe me 
that a strong sense of duty only both to you 
and to my sister could induce me to make this 
revelation ; and in great sorrow, 

" I remain your aflFectionate son, 

"Luke Snow." 

The writing of this letter looked like 
copper-plate. Writing and accounts were 
Luke Snow's great points, and for his profi- 
ciency therein he had obtained the prize of a 
beautiful silver pen from the grammar school 
at which he had been educated. 

Before Mabel had parted from her lover 
she had entreated him in his application to 
her parents to spare as much as possible all 
mention of her brother Luke's irregularities. 
He promised that he would keep silence on 

the subject ; or, if hard pressed, would refer 

« 

her parents to herself for information. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Makkiage. 
** A slavery beyond enduring, 
But that 'tis of our own procuring : 
As spiders never seek the fly, 
But leave him of himself t' apply, 
So men are by themselves betrayed 
To quit the freedom they enjoyed. 
And run their necks into a noose 
They'd break them after to break loose." 

HUDIBKAS. 

All the chivalry of Mr. Tresillian^s nature 
had been called into play in the scene in the 
Quaker's dining room, and though he had no 
intention of shrinking from his avowed de- 
termination to demand Mabel in marriage, 
because as a gentleman he felt he could not 
do otherwise under the circumstances, yet it 
must be confessed that the necessity filled 
him with depression. Beautiful and innocent 
as was Mabel Snow^ she was not the creature 
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vfhom his imagination had painted as the 
companion of his future life. No ! his wife 
ought to be highly descended, perfectly ac- 
complished, and exceedingly clever and spi- 
ritueUe. Mabel was very beautiful, but only 
respectable in her connections ; and with all 
the affectionate interest he felt towards her, 
he could not deny that her simplicity was 
carried to an excess, which was charming in 
the j^oung Quakeress, but would be out of 
place in the future Mrs. Tresillian, and the 
possible Lady Trelusa. 

" But ^tis useless to look back,'' he medi- 
tated. " Perhaps the old Quakers will refuse 
me. What a blessing ! Yet if they know 
the state of Harry's health, I fear there is no 
hope of that. Yet it would make that poor 
girl very miserable not to marry me ; so I 
must resign myself to my fate : after all, it 
will not be a hard one." 

So Mr. Tresillian lost the mail coach, and 
posted up to London, which was a tedious 
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manner of getting oyer the journey; and 
Lake's letter reached the parents twenty- 
four hours sooner than the subject of it. 

Great was the grief and distress at Mabel's 
backsliding. Rachel Snow's anger was the 
greatest ; Walter Snow's regret. 

" Alas ! Elizabeth ! " he said> addressing 
Friend Snow, "we have overweighted that 
delicate child with the responsibilities we laid 
on her." 

" Thou speakest as one bereft of judgment, 
Walter Snow," said his wife, whose will it 
had been to leave her home in Mabel's charge, 
and attend the Friends' quarterly meeting in 
London. " That evil-minded daughter must 
suffer for her sin, and repent, or be cast out 
from amongst us." 

"It is said of the man Tresillian, of whom 
our Luke writeth, that his wealth is abun- 
dant," said Walter Snow, regretfully. 

" ^ How hardly shall a rich man enter into 
the kingdom of heaven,' " rejoined his wife. 
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**Thou wilt hear what he hath to say V 
suggested the meek husband. 

"Verily, I will, and give him an answer 
also/' was the decision of the wife. And the 
matter rested till the following day, when 
the female servant announced that a man 
not in the garb of a Friend, desired to 
have a meeting with Friend Snow, to con- 
verse with him touching an affair of import- 
ance. Men servants were not employed by 
Friendsat the period of my story, as savour- 
ring too much of the pomps and vanities of 
the world. 

As the maid presented the card to Rachel 
Snow, Walter Snow read " Mr. Wilfred Tre- 
sillian, Albany/' 

" Tell Friend Wilfred that we will receive 
him and hear his discourse,'' said the father 
of Mabel. 

In another instant Mr. Tresillian had 
entered the room, of which the walls were 
drab coloured, the curtains were drab merino, 

p 2 
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the chairs were oak coyered with drab stuff, 
a table stood on four legs in the centre of the 
room, square in its shape — for round pillar- 
and-claw tables were considered a dangerous, 
because a fashionable innovation — no pictures 
or glass ornamented the walls. The Friends 
took literally the commandment, *' Thou shalt 
not make to thyself any graven image, nor 
the likeness of anything which is in heaven 
above or in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth ; '' thus any repre- 
sentation of animal or vegetable life was 
considered sinful. Nothing could be more 
dreary and repulsive than this sitting-room, 
where, in addition to the Quaker and his wife, 
sat a maiden sister of the latter, to whom the 
house belonged. 

There was a physical difference in the ap- 
pearance of the sisters, though their dress 
was identical. Each sister had some grej^ 
knitting before them, which, from its being 
armed by four small shining pins and by its 
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nondescript form might be intended for a 
futm*e stocking. The male Friend had just 
been reading aloud some serious book, which 
he laid on the table, carefully placing a mark 
in it first. 

Mrs. Snow was plump and well-favoured ; 
her sister. Miss Den, was eyil-looking and 
meagre — withered in form, and sour in ex- 
pression — more sullen, though less passionate, 
than Mrs. Snow. 

A contrast was formed bj the appearance 
of the young man who now entered, and 
who, bringing his feet into the dancing 
master's fourth position, made a bow of his 
head only, keeping his back erect, which 
brought his rounded chin on the deep cam- 
bric double-frilled shirt which adorned his 
chest. 

Haying executed three of these moyements 
addressed to each person in the company, he 
stood erect, a fine specimen of beautiful and 
well-deyeloped manhood, with blooming health 
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to tint his cheeks, and a profusion of light 
curls, worn in what was called a Brutus crop, 
waving over his white and well-formed fore- 
head. 

The female Friends sat still, with a sUght 
movement to acknowledge the civility, but 
Friend Snow could not forget his former 
habits, and with the instincts of a gentleman, 
he placed a chair for the guest, saying, " I 
beg thee to be seated." 

When Mr. Tresillian had rung at the bell, 
he had wished in his whole heart that he 
might be refused the petition he was about 
to make; but the sight of the antagonistic 
countenances of the two women made him 
resolve to carry his point, were it only to 
overcome their opposition. 

There was a moment's pause after he was 

seated, which was broken by Friend Snow, 

who said, " May I ask thee, friend^ wherefore 

thou art come V^ 

. " I am come," said Mr. Tresillian, " to say 
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that I have become warmly attached to your 
daughter Mabel, and would gladly have your 
permission and that of her mother to woo 
her consent to become my wife. My means 
are ample, and I am, and ever have been on 
principle, free from debt. You shall have no 
reason to complain of the settlement I am 
willing to execute on your daughter, and on 
my children by her. For information on 
these points I would refer you to my lawyers, 
Messrs. Holdfast and Clutch." 

" I thank thee. Friend Tresillian," said Mn 
Snow, and was again silent. 

His benevolent but rather weak expression 
was troubled. He would have given Mabel 
to her suitor, gladly, had his means equalled 
his statements, and had Mrs. Snow been out 
of the way. He was attracted by the chardi 
of Mr. Tresillian's manner aiid appearance; 
and thought, as did Mabel, that he differed 
much from Joseph Sturm. 

The female Friends only crossed their 
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arms oyer their laps and gave expression to 
a deep groan. 

" May I inquire," said Friend Snow, with 
some natural curiosity, '^ how thou didst first 
obtain speech of my daughter Mabel, and 
how long thou hast known her V 

" On these points I must refer you to her,"^ 
said Mr. TresilUan. 

" I have heard that thou wert seen in my 
house in her company at an unseemly hour 
of the night." (Deeper groans from the 
female Friends.) "Dost thou consider it a 
fit time to see a young maiden, when sleep 
had fallen, as far as thou didst know, on every 
other member of the family? Dost thou 
consider such conduct as likely to recommend 
thee to the parents of the young maiden 1" 

"That my intentions towards your daughter 
were honourable, I am here to vindicate- 
Anything eccentric in the hour of my visits, 
Miss Mabel Snow can explain clearly to 
you.'' 
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" I trust she may be able to do so/^ said the 
father. 

But Mrs. Snow, seeing that her husband 
was, as she imagined, losing ground in the 
conference, broke in. 

"Friend Tresillian, we know nothing of 
thee, excepting this — ^that thou desirest to 
marry our daughter, and that thou hast 
visited her probably sundry times and in 
divers places without our knowledge or permis- 
sion. In this thou hast sinned, and hast caused 
thy weaker sister to sin. Thou comest now, 
saying, what shall I do that you may give me 
your daughter to wife ? Friend, consider thy 
appearance ! Think of thy outward adorn- 
ment, and how fearful a sin it is to waste so 
much of thought and money on striving to 
make thyself as much of an ape as those of 
rank higher even than thine own. Look at 
that high rolling collar round the top of thy 

« 

coat, thy waist buttoned in till thy figure re- 
sembles that of a wasp, thv metal buttons. 
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two useless ones behind, thy so-called Hessian 
boots, with things caUed tassels dangling in 
front, thy hat without a brim sufficiently wide 
to shade thy face* Friend, cast away these 
follies — unite thyself with a meek and teach- 
able spirit to the Society of Friends — give to it 
a sufficient portion of thy wealth, such as the 
Council of Friends shall decide, and when 
they have admitted thee into our community, 
we will decide whether thou art a help-mate 
fit for our daughter Mabel." 

Mrs. Snow's voice, in ordinary conversation, 
was agreeable ; but when preaching in a full 
assembly of Friends, or making a speech, as 
on the present occasion, her voice ceased to be 
impressive, and went oflF into a whine. 

At first Mr. Tresillian, who was a singularly 
good-tempered young man, felt amused by 
her tirade against his personal appearance ; 
but by degrees he became impatient, though 
waiting with exemplary politeness till she had 
finished. Then he replied — 
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" I think, madam, you would have reason- 
able grounds for contempt of my principles, 
could I throw away the habits and convic- 
tions of twenty-eight years to adopt those of a 
peculiar sect, on no more serious basis than a 
desire to wed your daughter. Deeply as I 
value her, I fear my suit must be considered 
as ended, if such obstacles are thrown in my 
way. This must ever be a subject of bitter 
regret to me, for I love Mabel Snow sincerely, 
and would willingly make any sacrifice to 
ensure her happiness.'^ 

He rose. 

" Eemember," said the mother, pointing her 
finger impressively at the lover, "I forbid 
thee to see or to write to her/' 

" In that matter I shall do that which I see 
fit, without reference either to your wishes or 
your commands,^' said Mr. Tresillian, flushing 
with indignation ; and with less of ceremony 
than he had shown on his entering the room, 
he left it, with a stiflF bow to the Quaker 
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family, and opening the door himself, he 
jumped into his dennet, and returned to his 
rooms in the Albany. 

Thus, a few hours after, he wrote to Mabel, 
belieying that she would receive the letter be- 
fore her parents could interfere to prevent 
it:— 

"AlBAITT, NoTlXBEBylS — . 

" Mt Beloved Mabel : 

''I have entreated for permission to 
marry you, and I have been refused with un- 
merited insult. 

" Under these circumstances, I feel it will 
be kinder for you, as well as for myself, that 
all intercourse should cease between us. I 
shall never cease to love you, and earnestly to 
desire your welfare. If you are willing to 
marry me contrary to the wishes of your 
parents, and because I am dearer to you than 
those who have claims of kindred, write to me 
at — , Albany, and I will contrive to meet 
you and carry out your wishes ; but I will 
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not urge on you a course that may make your 
future life full of bitterness and disappoint- 
ment. I cannot become one of your sect, 
sweet Mabel : can you live my life and be 
happy with me, cast off by your parents, and 
dismissed from your community ? Choose, 
dear Mabel, after due deliberation, and let me 
know your determination after the lapse of a 
week. 

" Your ever affectionate 

" Wilfred/' 

Mr. Tresillian gave a sigh of relief when he 
finished this. " Poor girl ! There, I have 
done my duty. I hope she will not accept 
my offer. At any event, Fm clear for a 
week, and now FU enjoy myself 

To Mabel, accustomed to the scrupulous 
veracity of the Friends, and to their uu- 
exaggerated style of conversation, the 
letter seemed perfect in the expressions of 
love it conveyed. It was her first love- 
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letter. The post-man - had brought it to the 
back-door i^^hen she had gone to the kitchen 
to give her morning orders to the cook. She 
took it unperceived by any one, and with 
self-command which astonished herself, she 
concealed it within the snowy kerchief which 
covered her delicate bosom, and wandered 
away through the autumn-tinted shrubbery 
till she was secluded from observation, to 
peruse and reperuse the letter till she knew 
it by heart. 

A violent struggle took place in the mind 
of the young Quakeress. She had fully 
beUeved that her Wilfred would give up his 
convictions and adopt those of her family, 
simply because she knew that they were in. 
the right, and fancied that he only required 
to be directed in the straight path to follow 
it without eflfort or reluctance. 

The thought of her Wilfred, cast into outer 
darkness, where there would be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, drove her to despair ; and 
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with every desire to rescue him from such a 
fate, she had no intention of sharing it. It 
would be too dreadful. 

"Yet/^ argued Mabel, "is not the un- 
believing husband sanctified by the wife ? 
For what knowest thou, wife, whether 
thou shalt save thy husband." 

He had given her a week for her decision 
and this power of controlling her own destiny, 
drove her into the tortures of uncertainty for 
twenty-four hours — for that period she knew 
herself to be free to write to him without 
constraint — but pf this independence she was 
to be deprived. 

"Friend Mabel!" said the wife of a 
respectable tradesman of the Quaker per- 
suasion, walking to meet her as she was 
trimming the withered roses from their stalks 
in the garden which had been the scene of 
so many meetings with Wilfred, " I have a 
letter from thy mother who, knowing it to 
be about the time when the drapery business 
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would call me to London for the choice of 
winter goods, has commissioned me to take 
thee up with me, doubtless that thou majest 
be present at the union of thy sister with 
Priend Joseph Sturm. Doth not thy heart 
rejoice, and is not thy spirit glad at the 
prospect? Thou wilt see all the pomps of 
the world and the vanities thereof ; but thou 
wilt turn away thine eyes lest thou behold 
vanity." 

Mabel quivered with apprehension at the 
thought of meeting her parents ; but there 
was consolation. London did not seem to 
her imagination less circumscribed than the 

small town of T , and Wilfred was in 

London. She should see him pass the house. 
She should watch for him from the window. 
Her aunt's house did not stand in a garden 
like her own home, but in a street, and 
through this street of course Wilfred would 
frequently ride or walk. What pleasure to 
catch even a glimpse of his figure, to hear 
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the sound of his voice speaking to an in- 
diflferent person. She must not marry him ; 
but oh ! to see him once more — to feel the 
touch of his hand ! 

*^ I go up this evening, Friend Mabel. Per- 
haps thou couldst come in thy father's con- 
veyance, and bring thy box and take me up 
with mine, to deposit us at Front's Hotel, 
at seven o'clock this evening. I will take 
two places in the inside of the mail-coach, 
and I trust we may reach London in safety 
in three days' space/' 

" I will not fail to be with thee," rejoined 
Mabel ; " and now I beg thy excuse if I 
leave thee, for I have much to arrange for the 
children and servants before I leave home." 

Mabel had never before been inside a mail- 
coach, and the confined space and small 
windows seemed to suffocate her ; but under 
the experienced guidance of her conductor 
she was deposited safely at the door of Miss 

Den's house, which was situated in one of the 

VOL. II. Q 
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smallest and dreariest of the streets at the 
West-end of London. A gaunt female opened 
the door, and Mrs. Milford, satisfied with 
having done her duty, asked if Friend Snow 
or Friend Den were at home^ and hearing 
that the latter was» she left a message that 
she had brought Mabel, and hurried away to 
her own connections. 

Mabel was shown by the maid into her 
aunt^s sitting-room, which was at the back of 
the house. The front sitting-room was the 
best seemingly, and always kept locked and 
darkened, unless on great occasions. Miss 
Den kept the key ; the front bed-room was 
occupied by that lady, and a small one at 
the back was appropriated to the use of 
Mabel. The back-room looked into a nar- 
row slip of garden, in which the beds were 
covered with patches of black and green 
mould and moss. There were a few strag- 
gling shrubs, which seemed determined to 
straggle, as all healthy growth was denied 
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them. Some dilapidated trellis work, which 

< 

had once heen green, stood at the end 
of the bit of garden, and had once supported 
a Virginian creeper, which, like other de- 
pendants, had succeeded in overturning its 
stay, by superior weight and wilfulness. 
This slight fence had been meant to shut 
out from view a stable which belonged to the 
house ; but as Miss Den did not keep horses, 
it was let, and the door for ingress and 
ogress was on the other side from the garden. 
A window, which lighted the harness-room, 
looked into the garden ; but as neither Miss 
Den nor her maid was particularly attractive, 
they had never found themselves troubled by 
any prying eyes directed towards their move- 
ments by curious grooms. 

This account of the locality is necessary 
for the clear understanding of the story which 
is to follow. 

When Mabel looked at her aunt's grim 

countenance, her heart sank within her. She 

q2 
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had neyer met Miss Den since she was a 
child, and had forgotten her yisage and gait. 

" Is my father here, or my mother ? *' said 
the poor girl, timidly. 

" Thy parents have returned to the house 
thou didst prove thyself unfitted to hold. They 
have gone to perform the duties to their 
younger children, which thou didst neglect. 
Thou wilt not see them again till thou art 
brought to a better state of mind, and hast 
shown thyself penitent for thy sin." 

" Rhoda," inquired Mabel. " May I not see 
herr' 

" Rhoda was united yesterday morning to 
Joseph Sturm. She has departed to her 
husband's dwelHng, and is happy." 

" Alas ! my sister ! thou hast no thought 
then of the unhappy Mabel." 

*^ Rhoda has chosen the good part that 
shall not be taken from her. The part of 
fulfilling the duties of her daily life. Trouble 
her not, then, with the knowledge of thy 
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misconduct. We have concealed it from her 
hitherto." 

Mabel said no more. She was thankful 
for this at least. The rest of the day passed 
in silence. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

*^ JRm5mi ! Um pover to guess at right and wrong ; 
Tli<^ t vinkltQ^ lamp 

Of tnaidinins ^^ ^^^ wakes and winks by turns, 
FiM^iii^ the follower betwixt shade and shining. " 

CONGREVE. 

Ok the following morning. Miss Den 
brought into the sitting-room a large bundle 
of Imh) cut out into shirts, and gave Mabel a 
collar to stitch. Probably no ladj of the 
pre^nt da j is a\rare of the trial to the eyes 
resiuIUng firom stitching the collar of a shirt, 
\rhen erery separate stitch was severed and 
reunited bj the industrious needle-woman. 
Mabel fiincied, as these collars came up 
afresh, sereral in the course of each day, 
that the Friends to whom they appertained 
must hare as many throats as the centipede 
had legs. Sometimes she rose and walked 
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to the window, and looked into the little 
narrow garden bounded by its high walls. 
The stems of the Virginian creeper delivered 
their fluttering leaves to the damp air and 
looked each day more naked and forlorn. 
Where were the populated streets on which 
she hoped to look down and find her lover ? 
She was shut in a dungeon, as it were, a 
perfect prison-house, and her aunt and the 
gaunt maid were her jailors. 

" I cannot bear it ! I will seek him. I will 
marry him. I pine for a sight of him. Let 
me but see his face, but once, only once. 
Let me but feel his arms round me saying, 
' Mabel, I love you.' Yet if I should entail 
on myself everlasting punishment for this 
love, if he is to drag me down to perdition. 
Oh ! let me be anywhere so it be with him ! '' 

These were MabeFs thoughts, repeated to 
herself in every variety of language, but ever 
with the same meaning. The struggle 
between her love and what she conceived 
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to be her duty, threatened to make her 
reason totter on its throne. The week had 
passed, and she had not succeeded in obtain- 
ing any news of her lover. She had decided 
to accept his oflfer to marry her. She wrote 
to him thus : — 



" — — street, London, Nov. 

" Wilfred, 

'^Like as the hart panteth for the 
water brooks, so longeth my soul after thee, 
my love. 

'^ My soul is compelled to dwell with those 
who are enemies to its peace. 

" Take me away, oh my beloved ! Make 
me thy wife. I will be thine, and do thy 
bidding in aU things. 

" Thy wife that will be, 

" Mabel Snow.'* 

Mabel watched the butcher's cart as it 
came for orders one morning. As the gaunt 
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Jane left the door to ask her mistress's orders, 
Mabel stepped down, held out the letter to 
the boy who drove it, and, with an agitated 
voice, begged him to post it for her. 

The boy did not understand what was said 
at fii*st, but when he did, and held out his 
hand to receive the letter, a sudden and 
powerful grasp on Mabel's arm arrested it 
mid- way ; and Jane, taking the letter from 
Mabel's trembling fingers, carried it off to 
Miss Den. 

Deprived of this hope, and compelled to 
the incessant use of her eyes and fingers in 
her monotonous employment, Mabel's mind 
gave way. 

One morning she tore her white dress in 
passing through a door, and proceeded to 
mend it with a dam of black sewing-silk. 
When her aunt looked at her in wonder, 
which upset her usual placid grimness, the 
unfortunate girl was momentarily conscious 
of her lapse from reason, and rushed to the 
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upper window in her bed-room to throw her- 
self out into the garden, hoping to end her 
misery in death. With wild eyes and frantic 
gestures she sprang on to the window seat^ 
and placed her foot on the window-sill. The 
housemaid, who was busy in the room, threw 
her arms round her, and, at the risk of being 
precipitated down with her to certain death 
or mutilation, she held on, and dragged her 
back to the bed, fastening her hands behind 
her tightly with a handkerchief. 

Left in silence and loneliness she slept, and 
awoke in wonder at the ligatures that bound 
her. 

Miss Den came up, and seeing the softened 
expression in Mabel's eyes, she removed the 
handkerchief, and left her at liberty. 

To the Society of Friends it was owing 
that those ameliorations in the treatment of 
lunatics were first instituted, which are now 
universally adopted. Miss Den saw in 
MabeFs symptoms excuses for much in her 
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conduct that had been so faulty ; but "with 
that conyiction came also the determination 
to send her, with her parents' pennission, to 
the asylum at York, where she might be 
restored to the perfect use of her mental 
powers. 

Miss Den held frequent conversation with 
her maid. When there are three in a 
house, two will always band themselves 
against the third, even when there is not 
the excuse of a cause so valid as in the case 
of Mabel Snow. Terror quickened Mabel's 
perceptions. She was half conscious that she 
deserved coercion, but she behoved that could 
she but attain to her lover she should be 
restored to mental health. She listened, and 
heard from Miss Den^s communication to 
Jane, when they believed that she slept, that 
she was in a few days to be taken to the 
Asylum at York, a week's journey from 
Wilfred. With dilated eyelids and hair falling 
over her naked shoulders, she had crept in 
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her night clothes down the stairs and Ustened 
on tiptoe at the door of the sitting-room. 
They moved slightly, and Mabel regained 
her room, and when their steps were heard 
at her bed-room door she was in bed and 
breathing quietly in simulated sleep. But 
after that night she never rested for more 
than a few minutes at a time. Her aunt used 
to come and see her in bed and take away 
her candle. She contrived to secrete a piece, 
but she could not strike a light without making 
a noise which might alarm Miss Den. Some- 
times she got up and dressed herself in the 
dark. Her bonnet had been taken from her, 
but she could put on the rest of her clothes, 
and she would sit up till the tardy autumn 
light warned her to undress and conceal her 
past watchfulness. 

She was sitting up thus one m'ght, about 
two o^clock in the morning, after her light had 
been removed for several hours, when she 
heard a carriage stop at the door — might it 
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not be at the next house ? No, it was for her 
— she was to be taken away quietly in the 
night — she knew it now, and could piece to- 
gether the fragmentary speeches she had 
heard through the door. 

Jane was going through the front hall to 
let them in — the cruel doctor and the atten- 
dants who were to convey her away. She 
stole softly down stairs. They were busy 
with lights in the front hall, and could not 
see her enveloped in her brown shawl. She 
opened the door going into the garden, and 
ran to the window of the stable. A groom, 
who had been bedding up his horses, saw the 
apparition of Mabel's white face at the 
window. 

" Open, for the love of heaven V cried the 
girl, and the groom opened the window of the 
harness-room and drew Mabel inside. 

" They are coming after me,'' she whispered, 
" do not say where I am. I want to go to a 
friend — wilt thou tell me how to go ? Alas I 
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I haye only that to give thee/' offering a five- 
shilling piece. 

"Come this way, miss," said the man, 
shutting down the window, " 'spose them old 
Quakers are precious sharp on the young ones. 
Fll not peach ; come here/* and he took her 
arm and led her to a stand of hackney 
coaches and assisted Mabel into one. 
" Now, miss, where shall I say ? " 
Mabel replied by giving the number of 
Wilfred's address in the Albany, and the 
coach drove off. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" Fill the bowl with rosy wine, 
Round onr temples roses twine ; 
Let us cheerfully awhile 
Like the wine and roses smile. 
Crown'd with roses we condemn 
Gyges' wealthy diadem. 

" To-day is ours ! What do we fear ? 
To-day is ours ! we have it here ; 
Treat it kindly, that it may 
Wish at least with us to stay. 
Banish business, banish sorrow, 
To the gods belong to-morrow. " 

Rochester. 

The Hon. Mr. Tresillian was deter- 
mined to enjoy himself, as we have before 
stated. His spirits rose as he felt the week 
had elapsed, and Mabel had made no claim 
on him. She was a sweet, innocent girl ; but 
he liked his freedom, and though he would 
not have acted in a cruel or ungentlemanlike 
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manner towards one so timid and confiding, 
he was not sorry that she had not taken him 
at his word. 

On that night he entertained a party of 
more than usual brilliancy. His rooms at 
the Albany were furnished in the richest as 
well as the most gorgeous style of furniture. 
Gilding on every article of furniture was the 
questionable taste introduced by the Regent. 
Magnificent mirrors adorned the walls of his 
room, and reflected the cut-glass chande- 
liers quivering in their diamond drops, the 
elaborate beauty of which has never been 
exceeded by modern inventions. Heavy 
crimson velvet curtains with bulhon fringe 
and tassels covered the windows, and the 
table was loaded with the choicest wines, the 
most luscious fruits, the most brilliant and 
fragrant of flowers. The party assembled 
was heterogeneous. On one side of the host 
sat a royal Duke, on the opposite a beautiful 
singer, rather inclined to the autumn than 
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the spring of life, with a magDificeDt bust 
and falling shoulders, so little concealed by 
drapery, that the spectator felt nervous as to 
the result of every movement. Luckily, she 
was tranquil and dignified, and unused to 
exertion, so she did not trespass on propriety 
to a greater degree than she had herself 
anticipated. 

Next to the royal Duke sat a lovely little 

actress, Mrs. M j also dressed in the ex- 

trenie of fashion, who had a few days before 
shocked the audience at Drury Lane by au 
accidental slip of her dress from her shoulder 
and breast. They had hissed her vehemently, 
and she had retired to the wing to re-adjust 
her clothes. Seemingly, she knew that such 
castigation would not exist at a private party, 
and she had acted on that conviction in the 
exhibition of her shoulders and bosom. 

Kext to her was seated one whom scandal 
had mixed up with her name, to the detri-* 
ment of his domestic peace, one of the 

VOL. IL U 
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noblest, of three heads, all noble, all intellec- 
tual, all of the highest character of beauty, — 
Goethe, Canova, and Byron. This last had 
not dined i^ith the party, as he was adhering 
to his capricious regimen of biscuits and weak 
claret and water, but he had joined the com- 
pany when the cloth had been removed, to 
enjoy what might be a feast of reason, but 
would certainly be a flow of soul. Mr. Tre- 
sillian was a Whig, and consequently in the 
Opposition, and he had some of th^ noted of 
that party amongst his guests. 

Moore was there, with a bacchanalian 

twinkle in his blue eyes, and Sir F 

B , in the glory of his recent martyrdom, 

having been committed to the Tower for his 
defence of the rights and liberties of the 
people. 

He was singularly favoured by nature in a 
person on which gentleman seemed stamped 
from his birth, refined by education, and 
made irresistible to women by the charm 
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of his manDer, and the silvery tones of a 
finely modulated voice. These attractions he 
retained when youth had long been past. 

Near him sat Bob ^ , as he was familiarly 

called, a youth noted for fun and wildness, 
and for excess. 

Near the bottom of the table sat a gentle- 
man from the City, a man noted for shrewd 
business habits, which had made him useful 
in righting the labouring and nearly foun- 
dering vessels of his Royal Highnesses domes- 
tic economy ; and he was admitted to terms 
of intimacy, almost amounting to friendship, 
with more than one of the royal brothers. 
His indefatigable activity, decision, and huma- 
nity had lately rescued from death three 
unfortunate Irishmen, condemned, for coining, 
on the evidence of an informer, for the sake 
of the blood-money. This circumstance had 
extorted the admiration of those even who 
envied him, whilst the young applauded the 
undaunted coxu^age with which, during one of 
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probably thought he might plead the privi- 
lege of near relationship to murder his papa's 
English. 

When the applause, which had succeeded 
these jolly couplets, had died away into 

silence, the Duke called on Mr. for a 

song, and the good-natured gentleman imme- 
diately complied, giving "The Wolf" with 

such magnificence of power, that Mrs. B 

applauded enthusiastically a voice which, 
always after dinner, created an Orphic dance 
amongst the wine-glasses and finger-glasses. 
Lord Byron now begged Tom Moore to give 
his favourite " When first I saw thee Warm 
and Young." He sang with but little voice, but 
with such exquisite taste and feeling, that tears 
started in the eyes of more than one auditor 
amongst the revellers. Several actresses had 
joined the party in the dresses in which they 
had appeared on the boards ; but the most 
inveterate pleasure-seeker wearies sometimes, 
especially between two and three in the 
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morning, and some were going to send for 
their carriages, when Tom Moore struck up 
" Fly not yet ! " entreating the guests all to 
join in chorus, knowing that no music is so 
popular as that in which all can bear a 
part. 

This was agreed, and the first verse went 

off well ; but in the chorus Bob began 

a very drunken ditty of his own invention, — 

" Brandy I will not ; 
Royal gin for ever ; 
Gin's so gallows hot, 
Gin has burnt my liver. " 

Mr. Tresillian rose from his seat, and taking 
the youth by the arm led him, too drunk to 
resist, into his bedroom, and flung him on the 
sofa. 

The singing was waxing fast and furious, — 



« Urns should women's hearts and looks 
At noon be cold as winter brooks, 
Nor kindle till the night returning 

. Brings their genial hour for burning." 
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Lord Byron glanced at the beautiful actress, 
the royal Duke at the syren; wine and 
love, if such riot deserve the n^me, pos« 
sessed the party, and propriety shrunk away 
aghast, when the door opened, and Mabel 
was ushered in by the valet. "A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife,'' had been represented at Covent 
Garden that night with a young debutante 
in the character of Ann Lovely. Mr. Tre- 
sillian's valet, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with all the circumstances connected with 
both theatres, was aware of this . fact, and 
when he saw Mabel Snow, and heard her 
inquiry for his master, he was by no means 
astonished or disturbed by the appearance 
of the fair Quakeress, but felt assured that 
the beautiful debutante had come to supper 
fresh from the theatre, and dressed in 
character. 

Accordingly he ushered her into the supper 
room, at the door of which, as he closed it 
behind her, the unhappy Mabel stood looking 
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dazed and bewildered at the dazzling lights, 
the rich company, and the unwonted sounds 
of revelry, 

«* stay I stay ! '* 

shouted the guests in chorus, — and Mabel's 
entrance was for a moment unperceived, 
whilst she looked from one gentleman^s face 
to another, in the hope of recognising Tre- 
sillian — in vain. 

She began with hope, — she ended with 
perplexity. Her brain had recovered its 
natural state now that she felt that she had 
escaped from the terrors of her aunt. With 
her perfect sanity came the horror of what 
she considered sin as exhibited by this 
assemblage of men carousing, and women 
half-naked. Polly Best, with her soaked 
bonnet, muddy boots, and dripping shawl, 
was clothed to the chin. These women made 
her face crimson with shame for them who 
felt none for themselves. About Polly's pro- 
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fession she had bad but a suspicion. Here 
was vice triumphant. Luckily, her Wilfred 
was not amongst them. She turned to leave 
the room, thinking the servant had mistaken 
what she said ; but her egress was prevented 
by a young nobleman in a state of semi- 
intoxication, who placed himself between her 
and the door, and who, staring impudently 
in her face, sang again the chorus, " Oh ! 
Stay ! Sweet Ann Lovely ! why turn from 
your devoted admirers ? '^ 

With the gentlemanlike manners of the 

old school. Sir F. B 1 arose from his seat, 

and advancing towards her with a reverential 
bow, said, " Sweet Quakeress ! take a seat at 
this table where are assembled so many of 
the most accomplished of your own pro- 
fession. I feel convinced," said the kind 
gentleman, with a sweeping look at Mrs. 

B , Mrs. M , and the rest of the 

ladies, which implied his opinion of what 
they ought to feel, that they will be delighted 
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to admit you into their coteriey and make you 
feel at home." Mrs. B n looked doubt- 
fully at the new arrival. 

" Does not sing, I suppose ? '' was her 
thought. 

" Pray, Madame B /' said the Duke in 

his squeaking voice, " say something to the 
poor girl. She looks quite dashed. I feel a 
filial tenderness for the Society of Friends. 
Dad was sweet on one in his youth.'' 

Still the syren was silent. She was as great 
a personage as queen of song, even though 
her supremacy was disputed by the Italian 
Catalani, as was the son of the King of Great 
Britain. 

" Kind firiend ! " said poor Mabel, placing 
her small plump hand on the arm of Sir 

Francis B 1. "Thou seemst staid in 

age, and thy white hair deserves reverence ; 
though I find thee amongst these sons and 
daughters of Belial, I will believe that thou 
hast no community with them in thy heart. 
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I come to seek a friend, whom I see not 
amongst you. Canst thou aid me to find 
him ? " 

" That girl is modest," said Lord Byron, in 
a low voice. " No perfection of acting could 
simulate that beautiful simplicity." 

Sir Francis B , however, being pos- 
sessed by the notion that she was fresh from 
the impersonation of Ann Lovely, believed 
that the young lady only kept up the phrase- 
ology of the Society of Friends as a joke ; 
and the noble poet himself was somewhat 
startled from his opinion of her innocence, 
wl^en in answer to a question by Sir Francis 

— as to the name of the friend she 

wished to meet, she answered, Wilfred 
Tresillian. 

"Lucky dog!" said one. "Sly fellow! 
Always first in the market when anything 
good is to be had ! Where is he 1 Putting 

Bob to ^bed in the next room. Send 

her in, too ; no, no, call him out. Let us 
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see the meeting of the lovers." These were 
the speeches that rang round the room^ 
whilst one of the company held a bumper 
of port wine to the lips of the Quakeress. 

** * Drink, pretty creature, drink ! * 

as Wordsworth says to the lambkin. Truly, 
friend, thou art a lamb thyself, it seemeth to 
me. 

"Alas ! amongst wolves," cried Mabel, with 
a quivering lip, putting aside the wine. " Be 
careful, friend ! thou wilt spill it on my dress ; 
and, wherefore, wiliest thou that I should be 
a sinner, even as thou art thyself in this 
matter 1 Enowest thou not that the wine- 
bibber is excluded from the Kingdom of 
Heaven with the rest of the ungodly ? " 

" Hark to the fair preacher ! " cried one. 
" Doth the spirit move thee, friend 1 " said 
another. 

" Put an s to it, and *do' instead of doth," 
said Lord Byron, "and the motive power 
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will be stated of the whole assembly but 
myself, who only drink claret and water." 

Mabel kept her hand on the arm of Sir 
Francis, as if for protection from the riotous 
assembly. He was embarrassed by this silent 
claim on his interest, and remained standing 
by her side, when the door leading to the 
bedroom opened, and Mr. Tresillian, with an 
amount of astonishment and dismay, which 
it required all the practised self-command of 
a man of the world to conceal, became aware 
of the presence of the girl who depended on 
him for love and duty, the first of which he 
no longer felt, — ^the second he was imwilling 
to fulfil. 

He was shocked too, to see Mabel, whose 
purity he reverenced, surrounded by such a 
set of men and women. Shocked that she 
should recognise these as his chosen asso- 
ciates — never, he thought, was such a contre- 
temps. Where could he put her ? Whither 
could she go ? Why did she come ? It was 
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very provoking. This passed through his 
mind in an instant of time, as he walked 
towards her with every eye fixed on him in 
an amused expression of wonder. 

Mabel, seeing him advance with a flushed 
face of grave displeasure, felt that she was 
unwelcome. Too timid to express the feel- 
ings with which her heart seemed bursting, 
before so large an assembly of mockers, she 
only put out her hand appealingly, and whis- 
pered, " Take me away." 

"Will your Royal Highness do me the 
honour of taking the place I have unworthily 
filled as host to this festive meeting. I must 
restore this young lady to some friends of 
whom she is in search,^' said Mr. Tresillian, 
" and place her in safe keeping," not know- 
ing exactly what he was saying, and 
abashed, notwithstanding his experience, by 
the roar of laughter which accompanied 
his departure, with Mabel's arm drawn 
through his. 
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•* Devil damn him ! " said his Grace, " he 
does not seem too happy with his Quakeress." 

" What a wonderful oath ! '* murmured 
Lord Byron. 

" By no means," said the Duke. 'Tis most 
according to our knowledge of the attributes 
of his Satanic majesty to suppose him to take 
that business on himself. The usual oath is 
blasphemy." 

" But who is this girl ? Miss Carew, the 
actress ? " 

" She acts well if it be," said his Lordship. 

" She's painted," said Mrs. M d. 

"And padded," cried Mrs. B n, who 

was proud of her luxuriant bulk, which being 
more than half revealed to all spectators, 
vouched for its own truth. 

" No chance of Tresillian's coming back to- 
night," said the Duke. " Cigars and brandy! " 
and his Royal Highness prepared himself to 
spend the rest of the dark hours in such 
comfort, as his asthmatical complaint per- 
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mitted, which made a recumbent posture 
disagreeable to him. 

"A coach!" said Mr. TresiUian to his 
valet, as he drew Mabel outside the door, 
and wrapped her brown shawl over her. He 
placed her in it, after telling the man to 
drive about slowly till further orders, and 
jumped in after her. " Now, Mabel, what is 
it 1 " he said, with the smallest shade of im- 
patience in his tone. It must be confessed 
that her advent had been very inauspicious. 

Mabel felt it all, and wept silently. 

" I came to thee because I loved thee, and 
I had thought thy love for me was abundant, 
in good repute and evil repute. My friends, 
those of my own household, have cast me off 
on account of thee. I have no one to go to, 
if thou dost not protect me." 

" But why did you not claim my promise 
at the termination of the week 1 *' inquired 
Mr. Tresillian, seeking some valid excuse for 
his irritation. 
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" Because the letter which I wrote to thee 
was stopped by my aunt's servant^ and I 
had no means of communicating with thee." 

Mabel, with the art so often found in those 
whose minds have lost their balance, said 
nothing of the intention held by her relatives 
to confine her in the York Asylum ; and 
thus Mr. Tresillian was unable to account 
for her flight to him at such an hour of the 
night, but imagined that Mabel had chosen 
that time as being the period of the soundest 
sleep of her jailors. 

"What was to be done with her?" he 
asked himself over and over. Her helpless- 
ness pleaded for her. A girl more self-reliant 
might have piqued him to overcoming her 
scruples to become his mistress. 

" There is some pleasure in the pursuit of 
a deer or a fox," he thought, "but none in 
cutting the throat of a helpless sheep." 

" Where wilt thou bestow me % " said the 
girl, in an agitated voice. " I fear they will 

TOL. If. » 
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pursue me, and take me from thee, and she 
placed both her arms round the arm which 
was nearest to her, and clung to it closely. 

"They shall not take thee," said Mr. 
Tresillian, unconsciously adopting the lan- 
guage of the Friends. "When dost thou 
think thy aunt will find out thou hast left 
her house t " 

"Directly," said Mabel, with a shudder 
" I heard them coming after me." 

" Mabel ! you must be my wife directly ; 
in no other way can I retain you." 

" At thy pleasure, dear Wilfred ! " sighed 
Mabel, gratefully; "but," with a little femi- 
nine perplexity, " I have no clothes." 

" We must think of that afterwards," said 
Wilfred, who was also greatly perplexed. 

Her having come unexpectedly, and shown 
herself to so many of his acquaintance, was 
most distracting. If she was to be his future 
wife, he must manage to set her right in 
their estimation. Yet he shrank from ex- 
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plaining the whole matter to his relations. 
Mabel Snow, though a sweet girl, was by no 
means one whom Lady Sarah would have 
selected for her daughter-in-law. Mr. Tre- 
sillian did not want a buttress to be built on 
the wrong side of the wall, by arguments 
against a marriage to which he was in his 
heart disinclined. No, they must reconcile 
themselves to it when it was done, and 
could not be undone. Mr. Tresillian knew 
a respectable woman who let lodgings. He 
drove to her house in Piccadilly, and ringing 
her up, he explained that he had carried off 
a young lady whom he wished to marry, and 
entreated Mrs. Smith to conceal Mabel, and 
to provide her with a sufficient wardrobe. 
He placed Mabel in her hands with strong 
injunctions to secresy, and promised to return 
on the following morning. Mabel slept, worn 
out by all she had apprehended, all she had 
suffered, satisfied now that her lover was 
responsible for her safety. 

s 2 



CHAPTER XV. 

*' This blessing lasts, if those who try say true, 
As long as heart can wish — and longer too." — Pope. 

On the following day Mr. Tresillian re- 
turned, and had a conversation with Mrs. 
Smith, whom, by payment of a handsome 
sum, he prevailed on to accompany Mabel to 
Gretna Green. He did not choose to take a 
false oath, and in no other way, except by the 
publication of banns, could he marry a girl 
under age without the consent of her parents. 

He knew that his chambers at the Albany 
would first be sought for news of her, and 
had taken care that safe answers should be 
returned to any questioners. He resolved that 
no reflection should ever be cast on his future 
wife which he could obviate by any careful- 
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ness in his own conduct, and starting at once 
on the long journey to Scotland, he never 
saw Mabel alone till he was united to her, 
and could honestly claim her as his wife. 

When the ceremony was over they re- 
turned to town, Mr. Tresillian leaving his 
wife in the care of Mrs. Smith till he could 
obtain a suitable residence for her. 

He advised her to address a letter begging 
forgiveness to her parents, and acquainting 
them with her marriage. This she did, 
appealing to her father, feeling him to be the 
tenderest parent of the two ; but it was 
unanswered. The response which Walter 
Snow would gladly have made was negatived 
by his wife. 

Mabel was not inconsolable. In the first 
deep happiness of her wifehood, she felt in- 
capable of being stricken excepting through 
him. He was tender and fond of her — more 
tender, more considerate, than he had been 
to others more beloved ; and in the first 
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few weeks oi matrimony Mabel^. at least, was 
perfectly bhppy, and Wilfred was content. 
He had not yet ayowed his marriage to his 
family. Mabel rather dreaded that any voice 
less beloved than Wilfred^s should break on 
her enchanted dream, and did not express 
any anxiety on the subject. He took a small 
villa on the banks of the Thames, in which 
he enshrined his new saint, and in her small 
wifely care and new-bom importance in 
having a home of her own, Mabel was per- 
fectly happy. 

Bat perfect happiness, or even that which 
is imperfect, was not to exist long for Mabel. 
The first interruption to it arose from Mr. 
Tresillian*s suggestion that she should alter 
her costume and dress like other people. 
Whilst she lived in perfect seclusion he had 
not interfered ; but what boy or man with a 
new toy is satisfied by its possession if it be 
not exhibited to extort the admiration and 
the envy of others 1 
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Mabel had un esprit borne. She had been 
taught that her dress was part of her faith, 
and she could not bear to give it up. 

" But why dost thou wish it, my Wilfred r* 
^^ Because some men are coming to dine 
with me, and I do not like them to see you 
in a dress so peculiar/' 

" Men coming ! Are they friends 1 " 
"iYes,'' said Mr. Tresillian, "friends of mine/' 
"I cannot alter my dress, Wilfred,'' said 
Mabel, who had rejoiced her heart and 
soothed her conscience for the crime of 
choosing a husband for herself, by obtaining 
a fresh set of drab and French grey dresses. 
" If I appear to thy friends, they must take 
me as I am, in the garb of my sect." 

Mr. Tresillian was provoked at her deter- 
mination, and resolved to have his own way. 
He sent a dressmaker from the establishment 
of Messrs. Hogard and Amber to fit a dress 
on Mabel, which might be quietly yet fashion- 
ably made. The period was that when Lady 
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Charlotte Campbell had contrived to undress 
all her countrywomen, and to make them (Ul 
indecent, and three-fourths of them absurd, 
by a fashion intended to set off her own 
perfect figure, by an imitation of a Greek 
statue. Now, a Greek statue partly draped is 
very beautiful if its proportions are as correct ; 
but put a Greek statue into a paper or a 
thick muslin bag, and it becomes ungraceful 
at once. To go about in fleshings, with soft 
muslin draperies, was even beyond Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, and the dress which was 
only tolerable on her became very revolting on 
such of the matrons of England whose forms 
were too ample in rotundity. Mabel, who had 
hitherto worn a full amount of flannel and 
calico in her petticoats, was told by the dress- 
maker that such were inadmissible, and must 
not be worn with the dinner-dress intended 
for her. 

Mabel remonstrated once more with her 
husband ; but he answered shortly that the 
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first duty of a wife was obedi^ice, and that 
he expected, if she took no pleasure in 
pleasing him. 

He was evidently very angry, and Mabel 
was greatly distressed. Sometimes she was 
determined to do that which she considered 
a matter of vital importance — a point of 
morals — and appear in her usual costume ; 
but she dreaded her husband's gloomy coun- 
tenance, and remained in a pitiable state of 
indecision. The dinner-hour was at six, and 
Mr. Tresilliau had taken care that it should 
be liberally provided and well appointed. At 
half-past four the dressmaker arrived with 
the dress, and, by an understanding with the 
master of the house, she remained, under 
pretence of trying it on to judge of the fit, to 
dress Mabel herself, as she had no reliance 
on the little Calvinist, whom Mabel, unable 
to obtain a Quaker servant, had selected as 
her attendant. 

Mr. Tresillian had a good reason for his 
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determination. He did not desire that 
Mabel should recal to bis guests any report 
they might have beard of her coming to his 
chambers at the Albany in her Quaker cos- 
tume. He meant to introduce her as Mrs. 
Tresillian — whether his lawful wife or not 
they would be too well-bred to inquire ; and 
Lady Sarah or Lord Trelusa^ if they heard of 
such a person, would feel no uneasiness at an 
occurrence so common with young men of 
that day. The circumstance of their not 
being called on to notice her would have 
satisfied them that the connexion was a tem- 
porary one. This would leave him free for 
the present to act as he liked. 

Another effort, which resulted in constant 
discomfort on both sides, had been made by 
Mr. Tresillian to alter Mabel's use of the 
second personal pronoun — " Shall I give thee 
some cream 1 '' 

" YoUy^ interjected her husband. 

" Is thy tea suflBiciently strong \ " 
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" Your tea 1 '' Yes, it is. 

" Wilt thou walk with me after breakfast 1 *' 

" Not unless you ask me properly. WUl 
you walk with me." 

Mabel coloured. 

*' On what day did you write to your 
father, Mabel 1 " 

•* On fifth day, third week, tenth month," 
was the reply. 

" Pshaw ! Could you not say Thursday 1" 

" Why should I call a portion of time, 
^hich is God's, by the name given in honour 
of a heathen deity 1 " 

"Oh, Mabel, Mabel! you drive me dis- 
tracted," said Mr. Tresillian, pettishly. 

On the evening in question the little 
Calvinist servant announced to Mabel that a 
young man was coming upstairs to her bed- 
room, saying that a gentleman had sent him. 

Whilst Mabel was lost in astonishment, 
and had a vague terror lest Luke, her 
brother, should have come to seek her, the 
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young man entered with a bow and a smirk, 
and stated that he was come to dress her 
ladyship's hair. He was followed by the 
maid bearing a parcel from the jeweller's, 
addressed to Mabel. She was seated when 
the hairdresser an*ived, and a cloth was 
thrown over her shoulders before she was 
aware, and her beautiful hair, which had 
been smoothly banded over her brow and 
carried to the back of her head, was cut 
sufficiently to be curled by the iron into short 
circles. The braid was left in its undisturbed 
beauty at the back of her head. 

" The very thing,*' exclaimed the hair- 
dresser, as Mabel opened the jewel-case and 
showed a fine tiara of choice pearls. Mr. 
Tresillian had chosen them as being most 
likely to accord with the pure style of 
Mabel's charms. 

Her hair was dressed before she saw her- 
self reflected in the glass, with the coronet of 
pearls on her head. No movement of grati- 
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fied vanity flushed her pale cheek. She 
thought herself hke one of the idolatrous 
women denounced by the prophet as wearing 
^ "their hoods and their wimples and their 
round tires hke the moon." 

The hairdresser departed delighted with 
his work, and the mantua-maker now began 
her task, and denuded Mabel of nearly all 
her clothes, and re-dressed her in the gar- 
ments she had brought. Naked arms, un- 
corered throat and bosom, made Mabel think 
with disgust of the women she had seen at 
the rooms in the Albany. The clothes were 
so tightly-fitting that Mabel felt as if she 
should tear them if she moved. Whilst she 
looked at herself in the glass, her husband 
entered, and almost started at the alteration 
in her appearance. Certainly, none of the 
company at the Albany could have recog- 
nised in this brilliant, elegant-looking lady 
the timid and terrified Quaker girl. He 
came forward with a string of pearls to 
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match the tiara^ and fastened them round her 
fair round throat. 

Mabel looked at hun sadly. 

" Canst thou really wish me to show myself 
to thy friends in this undress 1 '' 

" You are dressed like any' lady of your 
own rank.'' 

" I do implore thee not to put me to this 
shame.'* 

" Nonsense, Mabel ! I expect you to 
come down to receive my guests as you are 
dressed now, and remember — ^no thedng and 
thouing.^^ 

Mabel said no more ; but she was strong 
in her sense of what was right. When the 
succession of knocking and ringing announced 
the arrival of the company, Mabel enveloped 
herself from her throat to her feet in her old 
brown shawl, which had covered her and 
been rain-drenched in so many assignations 
with her lover in the garden. *•' Surely, its 
remembrance will plead for me," she thought. 
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'^ He cannot be angry when he sees it, and 
thinks of those erenings/' 

Women hare much longer memories than 
men, who are never touched by sentiment 
when they consider that they have cause to 
be angry. 

When Mabel walked into the room with 
an ill-assured step, and the shabby shawl 
pinned closely over her figure, her husband 
was exceedingly angry. It is true that her 
fair head, with its pearl coronet, shone out 
right royally from the dark-brown drapery. 
Her face, usually too pale in its excessive 
fairness, flushed on the delicately-rounded 
cheeks, and gave to her pure beauty the only 
quality it had lacked — that of colour. 

Mr. Tresillian waited till they were all 
seated in the dining-room, and then said, 
pointedly, "Now, Mabel, you are safe from 
the draughts on the staircase, you can throw 
off your shawl/' 

The look which accompanied the observa- 
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tion admitted of no denial, and Mabel undid 
the pin, and shone resplendent in a satin dress, 
resembling that inrhich Sir Thomas Lawrence 
has immortaUzed in a beautiful portrait of a 
lady leaning over a book with her hand 
shielding her eyes, fitting tightly over the 
bosom, of which the shape was made more 
evideht from the sheen of the material. 

Of Mabel's beauty there was but one 
opinion, nor of her want of conversational 
powers. She was depressed by the conviction 
that she was committing a sin in wearing 
such a dress, — by the knowledge that she 
dared not use the phraseology of her sect 
without oflFending her husband, — ^most of all 
by the dread that he, whom she doated on 
with a fondness amounting to idolatry, was 
drawing on himself Divine wrath by the life 
he was leading, and by his occasioning his 
weaker sister to err. 

Mr. TresiUian, seeing her perplexity, ex- 
erted all his powers of conversation to amuse 
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his guests. The give and take of playful 
wit, — 

" The lively pleasure to divine 
The thought implied, the hinted line, ' 

was as much lost on Mabel as if the con- 
versation had been carried on in a language 
with which she had been unacquainted. 

Allusions were made to celebrated authors 
of whose names she had never heard ; mean- 
ings were caught from sentences half ex- 
pressed, and ready laughter was the tribute 
paid by the guests to sallies of wit, which 
they were pleased to applaud, because the 
quick understanding of the jest proved their 
own talents in divining them. 

The subjects on which Joseph Sturm and 
Friend Snow would have plodded over for 
hours, and scarcely have understood after 
much painful study, were tossed up and 
caught and discussed and thrown aside with 
the rapidity of lightning. As the dinner pro- 
ceeded, the conversation became more rapid. 

VOL. II. T 
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Habd sat sad and silent When the dessert 
was placed on the table, Mr. TresiUian said 
kindly: 

" Mabel, my love, you seem weary. You 
may leave us now, and we will come to you 
for some coffee presently." 

Mabel obeyed ; but kind as was the tone, 
she felt she was dismissed as a naughty child, 
who had misbehaved herself. 

A few nights afterwards Mr. Tresillian in- 
sisted on taking Mabel to the Opera, when 
was performed Don Giovanni. Seated quietly 
in Uxo box, the young husband hoped to show 
off his beautiful wife without any distress to 
her, or exhibition of her gaucherie. But he 
h«\d not calculated on the result. Sensuous 
in hor nature, the music to which she was unac- 
customed produced a vivid effect on hier mind. 

Ilor features became convulsed with horror 
when the corpse of the Commandant was 
rovoalod, with Donna Anna shrieking out her 
imprecations on the murderer. Her detesta- 
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tioQ of the hero was intense. In some unac- 
countable manner she connected the slaugh- 
tered man with her own father, and a gush 
of tenderness towards him and the home she 
had left filled her eyes with tears. She put 
aside impatiently the outstretched hand with 
which Mr. Tresillian sought to take and 
caress hers ; and, irritated and offended, he 
got up and left her to speak to some fiiends 
in another part of the house. Mabel, for 
once, was indifferent to his departure. Her 
mind, highly strung, was entirely absorbed 
by the representation she was witnessing. 
When, at the conclusion, Don Juan received 
the visible punishment of his cruelty and lust, 
Mabel shuddered at the fate which she 
behoved would also be that of her husband. 

Mr. Tresillian took her home that evening 
convulsed by hysterical bursts of tears, of 
which she gave no explanation. 

Her love for Wilfred now seemed changed 
to a vague terror ; she believed him to be 

T 2 
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doomed, like the hero of the opera, to eternal 
reprobation, unless he gave up all his pursuits 
and companions, and joined the Society of 
Friends. Her maid was a Calvinist, and held 
the same gloomy views, and by her inter- 
course with her mistress deepened all her 
terrors. 

" Oh ! that I were as in time past, when 
God was with me ! " moaned the unfortunate 
young Quakeress ; and her thoughts wandered 
back to her home at Trevedra, her sinless 
hours, her dear innocent sisters, their constant 
occupations of working or gardening. Her 
name, doubtless, was never mentioned in that 
sweet domicile ; she was as one dead — for- 
gotten as though she had never been. 

" My father ! he thinks of me sometimes. 
* I Tvill arise and go to my father. 

Thus she spent her weary hours in vain 
yearnings for home. She had loved her lover, 
and sacrificed her family for him ; she had 
bitten the apples on the Dead Sea shore, and 
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found the result but ashes and dust. She had 
not found the happiness she had anticipated, 
for Mr. Tresillian had not united himself to 
the Society of Friends. Had he ever loved 
her, she argued, he would have done so. Did 
not her father yield to the persuasions of her 
mother ? 

It was true that he might use the same 
argument. " Why did not she adopt his way 
of life 1 " To this she replied to her own 
thoughts, that hers was the right path, and 
his the wrong. His was the broad way lead- 
ing to destruction, hers the narrow and 
thorny path leading to eternal life. 

She wrote again to Walter Snow to beg for 
a few lines, granting her pardon, if not recon- 
ciliation; but no reply was granted. She 
spoke rarely to her husband, and seemed to 
be filled with a deep resentment at his efforts 
to unite her in his own pursuits and pleasures. 

Tired with the dulness of his home, and at 
its perpetual gloom, uncheered even by the 
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light of love — ^for Mabel, with the blind 
obstinacy of her character, believed that he 
Tvould give to her displeasure what he had 
refused to her affection — ^Mr. Tresillian re- 
turned to all the wild company from which 
Mabel had for a while detached him, and 
plunged more madly into the vortex of dissi- 
pation from his previous abstinence. 

Matters had been thus for some weeks, 
when eleetioneering duties took Mr. Tresillian 
Cornwall. To Mabel the absence was 
scarcely a pain. She anticipated, so soon as 
he should have departed, that she might 
pursue her own course, attend the Friends' 
meeting on First day, and re-adopt the Quaker 
costume, which he had insisted on her laying 
aside in his presence. To her mind, warped 
and stiffened by rehgious prejudices, it seemed 
to her that her return to these duties was a 
return to the path of rectitude. 

Mr. Tresillian, unruffled by any of the 
vagaries of a passion which he had never 
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felt for her, was sweet-tempered and affec- 
tionate in his efforts to make her happy in 
his absence. 

" You will write to me, Mabel ? " he sug- 
gested, tenderly. 

" Truly, yes, if such be thy desire, Wilfred." 

" If you should be ill, or require anything, 
you will let me know." 

" I have all of the world's wealth that I 
can desire," said his wife, with a sigh. 

And Mr. Tresillian kissed her, and departed 
with a sigh also, — but it was one of relief. 

Whilst he was at Tregear he saw Sabina, 
and the circumstances occurred which we 
have related in the preceding chapters. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Meantime, in sheets of rain the sky descends, ' 
And ocean, swelled with waters, upward tends ; 
No star appears to lend his friendly light, 
Darkness and tempest make a double night." — Dryden. 

" I CANNOT marry this one/' said Mr. 
Tresillian, "because I have married the other. 
What a fool I was to be so honourable and 
chivalrous ; it has not answered. I am like 
the French actress, who was induced by a 
friend to attend Mass for the first time in 
her life, and found on her return she had 
been robbed of all her jewels and plate. She 
said it was the judgment of heaven to punish 
her for having gone out of her ordinary 
course of life. I have not lost jewels, but I 
have gained a clog for life, all because for 
once I was high-minded and virtuous. If 
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virtue is its own reward, I wonder at how long 
a date the payment is made. This is a sweet 
child ! How sprightly, how intelligent ! I 
might have made a fool of myself in marrying 
hevy had I been free ; but I am not. Heigho ! 
what matters so long as I amuse myself. She 
will not die of the disappointment, I dare say. 
Young as she is, she is quite sharp enough to 
take care of herself. Very unlike Mabel.^' 

Perhaps it was lucky for Sabina, notwith- 
standing her instinct of self-preservation, that 
Mr. Tresillian found it necessary to return to 
London for a week or two ; and as Lady 
Sarah said she could not support Tregear 
without her son's presence, she proposed to 
spend the period of his absence with some 
friends in Devonshire. 

" You will promise to come and stay with me 
on my return, Sabina. And about the veil ? " 

" If your ladyship will permit, I will take 
it home with me, and I trust I may be able 
to finish it before your return." 
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" Good-bye, Mr. Tresillian," said the girl, 
holding out her hand frankly as she spoke, 
"I shall be oflf before you are awake to- 
morrow morning." 

" Good-night," said the gentleman, pressing 
the small fingers placed within his. 

He took care it should not be " good-bye," 
for he charged his groom not to bring round 
the dog-cart till an hour after the time at 
which Sabina required it. 

This lively young girl was not easily put 
out of any intended plan by slight obstacles. 
After she had listened in vain for ten minutes 
in the hope of hearing the carriage-wheels, 
she went down into the drawing-room, and 

dropped from the window on the turf, and 

* 

hastened away through the plantations past 
the Retreat, now silent and untenanted, 
opened the small oak gate, and hastening 
over the road, arrived at her uncle's dwelling 
in time to make his toast, and before Mr. 
Tresillian had bedewed himself with liquid 
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odours at the completion of the toilette in 
which he meant to subdue all hitherto left 
unsubdued in the domain of Sabina's heart. 

"Confound her! she's gone. I don't be- 
lieve the little witch cares a straw for me ! '* 
was the result of his cogitation. 

"Tm glad you're come back, miss," said 
Susan. "Mr. Rock don't seem over well, 
and he's dull of the evening, Mr. Orellan 
being gone, you see." 

" When did he go ? I did not know it." 

"No, master wouldn't have you told for 
fear you'd want to come home with him, 
and leave the great folks where you was so 
happy." 

Sabina hasted to the sitting-room, and 
cheered the old man with her voice and 
smile, telling him .all the little trifles of the 
life she had been spending, so amusing to her 
uncle as connected with herself. 

She was to return to Tregear, it seemed, 
on the termination of Lady Sarah's visit to 
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Devonshire, and this was a cause of joy to 
Mr. Rock, as it proved she was valued. 

«Mr. TresUHan is very prompt in his 
kindness, Sabina/' said the old man. ^^ Mr. 
Orellan has got his appointment, — a friend 
at court, you see. I wonder how long merit 
would have pleaded in vain, unbacked by 
favour 1 '' 

" Very nice of him,'' said Sabina, cutting a 
slice of the semi-brown bread, which, without 
butter, served for her breakfast at home. 
How diflFerent from that at Tregear, which 
she left untasted from love of her uncle ! 

^' Where is his command ? " she continued. 

" Near Saint Eve ; and do you know, my 
dear, it is a long time since I smelt the sea, 
and I think a little change would set me up 
again for a bit. Suppose you and I were to 
get Orellan to take a lodging for us just 
for a week or so at Saint Eve. I should like 
to see how he gets on. He has only a small 
place — can't take us in." 
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" That is a blessing ! " thought Sabina ; 
but she only expressed the acquiescence which 
her uncle expected, to whom the certainty of 
the coming prize-money gave the wish of a 
sight of his beloved ocean again. 

True, November was late in the season for 
pleasure-seekers, but neither the uncle nor 
the niece cared for appearance. " In dark- 
ness and in storms they took delight," and 
they were likely to have enough of both to 
content them ; for the days of November are 
short and dreary, the nights long and tem- 
pestuous, and Saint Eve was beaten by the 
whole force of the angry ocean, broken by 
black rocks on the east, and sandbanks on 
the west, over which impediments the waves 
eddied and foamed. 

Mr. Orellan speedily engaged them a 
lodging near the sea, and at the end of the 
following week the uncle and niece were 
settled in their temporary home. 

On Saturday the small house-keeper got in 
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her stores to provide for her uncle's comfort 
on Sunday, getting herself very wet in her 
shopping, for the weather had set in blowing 
and raining. On Sunday it held up for a 
little time, and they attended Divine ser- 
vice at the venerable old church. As they 
were returning home, Sabina stopped for 
an instant to hsten to the singing of 
a dissenting congregation, of which the 
beauty struck her as they passed under the 
windows. 

" There will be service there this evening, 
probably,'^ said her uncle. " Those fellows 
know how to make religion attractive. We 
will go to-night, if you like." 

" If you don't think you will catch cold, 
uncle.*' And thus it was agreed. 

" The tide is out a long way, is it not ? *' 
said the girl. 

Her uncle took out his pocket-book, — 

" Yes, spring tide." 

In the evening they proceeded to the 
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chapel. The appearance of the venerable 
man and his beautiful companion attracted 
the attention of many, whose eyes gleamed 
round to catch a look at the new comers, 
though their heads were bent over their 
books. 

The service began with a hymn, in which 
Sabina joined her rich and powerful voice, 
and many of the elders of the congregation 
hoped she might attend permanently. 

After the singing came an extemporary 
prayer in which Sabina could not join, and 
doubted whether the congregation could, not 
knowing what was coming next, nor being 
able to guess the conclusion of the sentences, 
though their attention was awakened by a 
feeling of curiosity at the opening of them. 

After the prayer the minister preached for 
three-quarters of an hour on " Justification by 
Faith." He was a sleek, dapper-looking little 
man, and delivered his doctrines respectably ; 
but there were evident signs of weariness, and 
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many noddings of heads that did not denote 
attention. 

The concluding hymn was about to be 
given out, when a young man stepped for- 
ward towards the pulpit, and intimated a 
desire to address the meeting. He was tall, 
and rather bent in the shoulders, with wild 
blue eyes, and a magnificent outline of face. 
His likeness we once saw, — an accidental 
one, — ^in a print, once much a favourite with 
the religious public, named " The Resurrection 
of a Pious Family,'^ where the youthful father's 
wrapt face and extended hands are raised 
towards the heavenly habitation to which he 
is ascending. 

His hair, flowing in dark curls, was dis- 
hevelled, and his dress, though clean, was 
wanting in the strict attention to order and 
neatness, which characterised the Methodists 
generally. 

The congregation hastily and willingly 
reseated themselves, their eyes fixed on the 
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young man, who seemed well known to them, 
and who immediately proceeded to address 
them thus : — 

" * What meanest thou, sleeper 1 arise 
and call upon thy God ! * This was the 
address of the captain of the vessel to one 
who slumbered and slept, whilst the labouring 
bark threatened to founder in the deep waters. 
This indiflFerence to the ruin which menaced 
him was a subject of wonder to his compa- 
nions ; for each man is more occupied by the 
contemplation of his neighbours' sins, than 
conscious of his own. God was wroth with 
the sinner ; his terrible doom was imminent. 
You will say, ' What an insensate was this 
man ! ' The winds lifted up their voices ; 
the great deeps responded to their summons ; 
but he heard not the warring of the elements. 
He was sunk in brutish lethargy. Look at 
home. What is this that you do ? * Arise 
ye sleepers I arise and call upon your God 1 ' 
Perhaps the slumberer was filled with the 

VOL. II. U 
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flesh of oxen, and drunk with the fruit of the 
vineyard. Perchance his sleeping thoughts 
yet lingered over the partaken feast. It 
might have been that his Hmbs were swathed 
in purple and fine linen, of which the 
gorgeous colour, and the delicate texture, 
had pleased his eyes, and rejoiced his sense 
of touch, and inflated his self-importance as 
he sank to rest. Look to yourself 1 You 
come to the tabernacle of God heavy with 
food. You have sat down to eat and to 
drink, and you arise and come here to sleep ; 
and this you call doing God good service. 
You come self-satisfied with your stainless 
linen, your superfine cloth, your irreproach- 
able neatness of attire, and you think that 
you will be saved for your well doing. 
Might not half your feast, rich in its super- 
fluity, have been given to the poor 1 Your 
outward appearance is fair, are your hearts 
as purel You believe that you do not 
slumber in the face of a great danger. Task 
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your memory to go over the past week. 
What thousands of small sins, evil thoughts, 
malicious words, petty oaths, commodious 
lies, little deceptions, you have committed ! 
They are forgotten whilst you sleep. The 
guilt of small reiterated sins is as great or 
greater than the committal of a great one. 
A man may strike his enemy in his anger, 
and take away his life ; but to hate your 
neighbour in your heart without cause, to 
take every opportunity of whispering scandal 
against his character, or of defeating his 
designs for his own aggrandisement, makes 
you as guilty in the Divine sight as if you 
had imbrued your hand in his blood. The 
frequency of these sins makes the guilt great : 
the danger extreme. The constant operation 
of evil deeds impairs the strength of the soul, 
and shakes the foundations on which virtue 
rests — wave succeeding wave undermines the 
whole fabric of virtue, and makes the building 
of God to fall." 

17 2 
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Whilst the preacher had proceeded, the 
storm had increased with fearful violence, 
and the waves seemed by their sound almost 
to wash the walls of the building. 

" Hark ! to the winds," he cried, "careering 
round the skies ! Listen to the angry waters 
that are rushing up the sands to wash away, 
if ffe might permit, the work of men's hands 
— the habitation they have made for his 
worship. Think what it would be for any 
of you to be quivering with terror, clinging 
to one single plank — perchance in yonder 
gloomy and terrible ocean — far from light, 
or help, or hope. Yet, were the poor cast- 
away to sink in the sullen waters, the 
agony, though terrible, might be transi- 
tory; but 'tis a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of an angry God, who may 
make your punishment not momentary but 
eternal." 

He paused to let the thunder of the check- 
less winds pass by in their course, and then, 
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with a rapt exaltation in his eyes, he re- 
peated the verses — 

" * The mountains saw thee and trembled. 
The ovei-flowing of the waters passed by. 
The deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his 
hands on high/ *The sun and the moon 
stood still in their habitation. At the light 
of thine arrows they went, and at the shining 
of thy gUttering spear.' * Thou hast cast me 
into the deep, in the midst of the seas ; the 
floods compass me about : all thy billows and 
thy waves pass over me.' * When my soul 
fainted within me, I remembered the Lord ; 
and my prayer came in unto thee : even unto 
thy holy temple.' " 

He concluded with giving out the words 
of the following hymn, which rose on the air 
more impressively from the silence within the 
chapel, and the turmoil of the elements without. 

" God ! our help in time of need, 
Terrible in majesty, 
'Whilst with earnest prayers we plead^ 
Hear our supplicating cry. 
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** Christ ! who stilled the angry wave, 
Bade its turbulence be still. 
Stretch Thy hand the lost to save, 
Let the tempest own Thy wilL 

" Holy spirit ! teach the heart 
To submit in life or death ; 
So, whene'er from life we part, 
Calm may be our latest breath.** 

The preacher then concluded with a short 
prayer for any who might be exposed to the 
fury of the ocean on this awful night, and 
dismissed the congregation. 

They hastened to the doors of the taber- 
nacle, but were at first driven back by the 
fury of the wind and rain, which were so 
violent, that not anticipating the force with 
which they were met, they staggered and 
clung to each other, and to the doorposts. 
Some were provided with lanterns and um- 
brellas ; but the last were useless, excepting 
as walking-sticks — the wind shattered the 
few put up to ribbons. 

Whilst they had been engaged inside the 
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chapel> others had been more actively occu- 
pied outside. Boys and women rushed about 
with frantic cries, and the cliflF was covered 
by eager men, whose faces were lighted by 
the torches they carried in their hands, out- 
stretched over the giddy height at arms' 
length. A vessel had struck on a rock, which 
was visible only from the white circle of foam 
that eddied around it ; and when the moon 
shone out between the dark masses of clouds, 
it had been seen that many of the crew were 
clinging to the wreck, from which, in a short 
time, they must be washed away if help 
came not. 

Mr. Bock and Sabina had allowed the 
congregation to pass out before them, wishing 
to avoid the rush of the crowd ; and thus it 
was that the preacher who had last addressed 
the congregation, came up to them as they 
were about to leave the chapel. 

*^ A naughty night to swim in," said the 
old man, who had expended his pocket money 
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as a youth^ to purchase a small copy of 
Shakspeare. ''What is it all about?'' he 
continued. 

'' Ah I a ship ashore ! Where 1 " he said 
to a man who was rushing past. 

" On the Chough's Head, master." 

" Where is that ? " 

"To the east of the bay. You'll see it 
belike if the moon comes out again. I'll 
show your honour to a recess in the cliff 
where you can see, and not be blown off by 
the wind." 

Before, however, the group had proceeded 
many steps, the moonlight illuminated the 
scene of the disaster. There was the dark 
displaced hull of the vessel, with the white 
waves dashing and sparkling over her. There 
was the broken mast, and several human 
beings clinging to it 

" Not above half there was when we saw 
it last," said the man. 

" Hark ! uncle I " said Sabina, as the wind 
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swept by. " Do you not hear the cries of the 
poor creatures 1 Oh ! uncle ! can nothing be 
done 1 '' 

" Can nothing be done ! '* said the old man, 
repeating her words. 

" A life-boat might save them ; but even 
a hfe-boat would scarcely go out on such a 
night.'* 

"Man! Manl^' said the preacher, Mr. 
Ferrers. " Is there no way ? " 

" There^s my boat," said the man. " There's 
no hfe-boat now; there was one, but ^tis 
broken up. I should not like to venture my 
boat, to say nothing of my life ; and if I did, 
who would go with me ? You see there's 
pebbles and sand, and the pebbles is large 
some on 'em ; and the waves fall with such 
violence, and curl round a boat with the back 
wash, so that nothing has a chance agin 'em ; 
and let one get away from the breakers near 
shore, there's the chance of dashing agin the 
rock where the vessel struck." 
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** I would pay you for your boat — you 
know me, I am Mr. Ferrers — but I cannot 
pay you for your life ; that could not be 
more nobly bestowed than in trying to save 
your brethren exposed to such fearful peril 
Where should I find two more if I were 
to go 1 " 

" Have you a wife, friend 1 or any depen- 
dent on you 1 '* said Mr. Rock, gravely. 

" No ; I am a single man/' 

" I can take an oar," said Mr. Ferrers. 

"And I can steer," said the old Lieutenant. 

" Oh, uncle, uncle ! do not go ; why, ^twill 
kill you. Ah ! sir," she cried, seizing the arm 
of the preacher, " he is old and feeble ; do 
not let him." 

" If he be old he will have less of life to 
sacrifice. If he be feeble, God," said the 
enthusiast, "will put strength in his arms 
and warmth in his heart to fulfil this work 
of mercy. If he were on that mast, young 
woman, what would you think of her who 
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interfered with an eflfort made to save him 1 
Come, James Brooks, show us your boat." 

Sabina rushed to her uncle and flung her 
arms round his neck. She tore off her shawl 
and tied it round his throat. "I can get 
shelter, uncle, and you cannot. Oh, my 
uncle, forgive me for all my naughtiness, and 
bless me before you go." 

" Fie, child ; don't make me an old fool. 
There is no danger — nothing to speak of. 
Pshaw I you're not fit for a sailor's niece. 
Go back to the house, child, and go to sleep. 
I shall bring strangers back, perhaps, for food 
and clothing in the mornings Get plenty of 
hot water and roaring fires. Let me see you 
go before I go down the steps to the water's 
edge." 

"Young woman," said Mr. Ferrers, im- 
pressively, " neglect not thy prayers for those 
who need them, and are in great extremity ; 
pray for those at sea." 

"Go back, Sabina," were the last words 
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she heard her uncle utter. She seemed to 
obey him, but she only 'withdrew out of sight. 
She could not consent to be sheltered whilst 
they were exposed to the blast. 

" Poor girl ! " said Mr. Rock, with relenting 
tenderness, which made what he considered 
to be his duty very painful, — " she has not a 
protector in the world — not a relative, not a 
friend, on whom she can rely if I am taken 
from her." 

His extremity made him confide this feel- 
ing to his companion as they descended the 
steps under the immediate shelter of the 
pier. 

"I declare to you, old man," said Mr. 
Ferrers, seizing his arm, «if you should be 
taken and I should be left, the care and aid 
which a tender brother should expend on a 
dear sister shall be hers, if you die in thus 
doing God's bidding.'* 

" Thank you,'' said Mr. Rock, gruffly ; ** I 
believe you mean well.*' 
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" Great God ! to whom darkness is as 
noonday/^ cried the young man, " we commit 
ourselves to Thy keeping, and appeal to Thy 
aid to lead our enterprise to a good result." 

"The gentleman speaks very fine words 
about the Lord/^ said the tar ; " 'tis best to 
keep them in one's head such a night as this. 
No one can say I vallid ray own life when 
there was danger afloat. Steady, gentlemen, 
steady," he cried, as Mr. Ferrers leapt too 

recklessly into the boat and nearly overset it 

• 

in the tumbling waters. Mr. Rock stepped 
in with more judgment. It was not difficult 
to row the boat whilst under the shelter of 
the pier ; but each of the men knew what 
perils would await them when they got into 
the line of angry breakers. 

Sabina crouched down shivering, and clung 
to the railing on one side of the pier. Her 
uncle had desired her to return home. She 
would by-and-by, when she could no longer 
hear the splash of the oar coming occasionally 
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on the rushing wind, nor hope to distinguish 
the boat should the moon give her light ouce 
more. She was alone, for the crowd, not 
anticipating that any boat would go out on 
such a hopeless errand, had congregated on 
the top of the cliflF with hghts, as if to give 
some assurance of neighbourhood and sym- 
pathy to the poor wretches who seemed 
beyond the reach of effectual aid. She sat 
leaning her head against the boarding of the 
pier, and watching involuntarily the line of 
white foam which followed the thunder of the 
advancing water as it struck the shingles, 
and curling them up in its remorseless play, 
carried them back into their ocean-bed. She 
had heard that the ninth billow was the 
greatest, and she mechanically counted from 
the last largest she saw. The shore was 
shelving, and the [body of water thrown up 
by each advancing wave was magnificent ; 
but to Sabina they seemed only like ministers 
of death to her uncle. 
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She found the sense of loneliness intole- 
rable. She would try to get up to the cliff, 
to hear what the sailors and townsmen said 
of the chance of the safety of the boat and 
its small crew. It was difficult to face the 
wind. 

Luckily, it blew in-shore, and Sabina was 
not carried over the verge of the head- 
land. She crawled on her hands and knees, 
drenched with wet and shivering with cold ; 
but at length she reached the group on the 
summit, and watched their eager faces illu- 
mined by the torches they carried in their 
hands, the flames of which were blown 
towards them. There were no women, for 
the vessel was a strange one, and no familiar 
eyes were watching the return of the home- 
ward-bound. 

" Do you think they will ever come back V 
said the girl with chattering teeth, touching 
the arm of one of the sailors. 

" Who ? — the poor souls on the mast ? 
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No, miss ; they'll never find any home now 
but the bottom of the sea." 

« Oh 1 I mean, will the boat live 1 " 

** What boat 1 There is no boat could live 
in that sea/' 

" Don't speak like that I " said Sabina, with 
a little cry. " They must, they will come 
back." 

'' Does the young lady say a boat has gone 
out ? '* 

" Yes," said Sabina, weeping. 

" Whose boat ? — but there is but one — 
James Brooks'." 

At that moment the sombre masses of 
vapour parted from before the face of the 
moon, and just where her divine radiance illu- 
minated the dark waves a little spot of life 
was seen tossed up and down on the seething 
waters. The sudden light made visible the 
bald head of Mr. Rock steering the little boat — 
the rapt, enthusiastic air of the preacher, whose 
face was turned to heaven — and the stem. 
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detemiined action of the noble sailor as he 
bent to his oar, in accordance with the eager 
but less skilful movements of Mr. Ferrers. A 
loud cheer burst from the lips of the spec- 
tators simultaneously, repeated again and 

again, till the echoes gave it back even on 

' * « 

that wild night, and the sea-birds screamed 

with dissonant terror. 

Sabina burst into tears of triumphant emo- 
tion : " If they die, they die in a glorious 
cause ; but oh, my uncle ! ^' and the feeling 
of triumph died away into sadness. 

^' Who, them with James Brooks 1 '^ said 
one. 

" That's the chap that preaches sometimes 
in our chapel." 

" And the old gentleman 1 '^ 

"I don't know he, but he knows what he's 
about, he does ; he's used to a rough sea, I'd 
warrant. See how he gives the boat's head 
to the wave, she'd have been swamped long 
ago if the wave had given her a broadside.'* 

VOL. II. X 
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They were pulling painfully, but making 
but little way in that line of tremulous 
light The wind was dead against them, 
and the clouds gathered over the face of the 
moon once more, and left the spectator in 
ignorance whether the frail vessel still lived 
on the troubled waters, or whether they had 
overswept the three men, who with different 
characters, different education, different views, 
yet were united in the common fellowship of 
unselfish devotion to their duty, even unto 
death, in the effort to save the lives of 
strangers in extremity. 

" You think they'll come back 1 — ^you do 
think so ? — say so. Do say something,^' said 
Sabina, clinging to the arm of an old sailor. 

" Can't say, miss. You see, suppose they 
ever reach the ship, which aint likely in such 
a sea, there's the chance that if they go the 
other side of the rock the waves will drive 
them against it and stave in the boat ; if 
they go between the wreck and the shore the 
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wind won t let them get close enough to get 
the men away/' 

" Could they not drop from the mast and 
be picked up ? '' 

" They might if 'twas light, and they were 
not sucked under the hull of the vessel." 

Sabina could get no comfort, and now the 
group of men, who had been at first so eager 
with their torches, began to drop oflF one by 
one. 

" Tis no use to stay,*' they said, in answer 
to a remonstrance from Sabina. " We're 
working men, miss, and want our night's 
rest. If we could do any good we would 
stay, and gladly." 

" Surely," said Sabina, *' these lights would 
be useful in guiding the boat back if she were 
obliged to return. If you will not stay, at 
least make a bonfire which may keep in till 
daylight. Look, I will give you some money 
— a guinea between you three men — if you 
will get fuel enough to make a fire. Make 

X 2 
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haste ; get it at once. Surely, any of flie 
people will give you wood and furze for such 
a purpose. Pray, pray, good people, do 
not go yet. Keep the torches hurning till 
the bonfire is lighted. Do not let the poor 
men believe that they are quite deserted in 
their misery.'^ 

The promise of the reward stimulated the 
men to exertion, and she engaged one of 
them who went to the village for fuel to call 
at the lodging, and beg the mistress of it to 
keep up fires and hot water for the return of 
her uncle. 

* A peat fire was soon kindled and added to 
by old tar-barrels, furze, pieces of wreck, and 
faggots. The men regained some spirit and 
interest in their occupation, and when it was 
finished and blazed up boldly against the 
black sky, they gave a cheer of triumph 
that sounded to Sabina like the voice of 
hope. 

They had fulfilled their agreement, how- 
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ever, arid now prepared to depart, having 
taken their payment. No more wa^ seen of 
the boat and its determined crew, and Sabina 
sat alone by the side of the beacon-fire, 
cowering over it, and glad of the fitful 
warmth it imparted to her drenched and 
shivering frame. 

** Some of us will be out at daybreak to 
drag in the bodies and pick up the bits of 
wreck," said one of the men as he left Sabina 
— an ominous speech, which sank like lead 
on her heart. 

One youth returned with a bundle in his 
arms : " Mother heard say you was here^ 
miss, and she have sent you her Sunday 
cloak, seeing as how you guv your shawl to 
the old gentleman." 

It was the old scarlet cloak of the cottager 
of sixty years since, which is now gone out 
of fashion, for that fickle deity bears sway in 
the cottage as well as the palace. Very 
comfortable in its texture, and very pictu- 
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resque in its colour, and unequalled in either 
by modem inventions. 

Sabina felt inclined to weep with gratitude 
towards the unknown woman who had done 
her this kindness, and she wrapped herself 
up in it, and sent her thanks back by the 
youth who had brought the cloak. 

Soon after the moon appeared again ; but 
the streaming line of light only made the 
sliadows over the water look more ominously 
deadly in their intensity. The black hull of 
the vessel was no longer visible; it might 
have sunk ; it might still be there, but buried 
in the darkness of the night. Sabina's 
thoughts pursued that small boat freighted 
with her only protector — the one person to 
whom all her duty was due, all her love was 
given. She was proud of him — ^proud that 
age had not lessened the beauty of his grand 
self-sacrificing character, — prouder of him 
tossing about in this night of storms in his 
thread-bare, constantly-brushed coat, than 
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she would have been had he possessed land 
and wealth, and lived at his ease in his pos- 
sessions, and been dressed in superfine cloth, 
and fared sumptuously every day. 

Sabina had had no innate disposition to 
self-sacrifice ; but as it is impossible to touch 
pitch without being defiled, so it is unusual, 
when two persons are brought into contact 
for years, for the weaker not to acquire some 
of the qualities of the stronger. Besides, she 
was a Rock, and the Rocks had ever proved 
themselves a sturdy race. 

" He was a fine creature who had accom- 
panied her uncle," Sabina thought. In the 
chapel his deep impassioned voice rang in 
her ears; though she had felt a disposition to 
hate him when he took her uncle away, yet 
he was right to go. Her uncle was right, 
also. " He who would save his life shall lose 
it, and whosoever would lose his life for His 
sake shall save it." Ah I that does not mean 
this living, breathing, warm sentient life ; it 
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means existence in some future state. Some 
future state ! How vague that sounds ! This 
life is like the bit of gold with which one 
crosses the gipsy's hand, and receives in 
return the promise of unknown good things. 
Ah I but one should have faith — in the 
gipsy, too, I suppose — ^yet, any way the 
determination to sacrifice one's life for an- 
other is half-divine. To do it deliberately, 
too — not with a sudden impulse, such as has 
led men to snatch the fuze from the fallen 
shell ere it burst, and save themselves and 
their comrades from the explosion. The 
eflFort here is continuous ; they might return 
and rest their weary arms and warm their 
frozen limbs by the fires of their homes ; but 
living creatures are clinging to the broken 
mast, and they go defying danger and fatigue 
to try to save them. 

Sabina repiled her fire, and stirred it with 
a stick. " Could her uncle see it 1 " she 
wondered. He would never know that the 
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bonfire was her institution — that she was 
sitting, exposed to the strife of the elements, 
in the loneliness of that cUfiF-top, to keep it 
alight. Her uncle was a strict disciplinarian, 
and no doubt he expected — ^if alas I that dear 
old head had still any power of cogitating — 
that she had obeyed his orders, and had re- 
turned home to bed, 

All kind of old memories returned on her ; 
amongst the rest, two lines in the favourite 
book of her childhood haunted her like an 
evil omen, — 

** Piled on the cliff the blazing faggots burn« 
To hail the bark which never shall return.'* 

Then at that, thought she covered her face 
with her hands, and rocked herself back- 
wards and forwards in her agony. Strange 
to say, the loss of her uncle was the single 
misfortune she dreaded. The loss of the old 
man whom she loved so tenderly — the utter 
destitution in which that loss would plunge 
her — never occurred to her mind. Had it 
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done 80, it would haye been thrust aside as 
trivial, for Sabina was unselfish in her way, 
too. What was she, she argued, but a leaf 
quivering on the grand old trunk, which the 
bitter winds were upheaving to hurl it to 
destruction. How dark and dreary it was on 
the height ! The wind had sunk and the rain 
had ceased for some time. It was impossible 
to perceive where the sea-line joined the sky 
— all was black alike. On the side of the 
village there had been a few twinkling lights 
in the windows after Sabina had been left in 
solitude, but those had died out, and with 
them her feeling of human companionship. 

" Alone in this dark sohtude 1 It is fright- 
ful," thought the girl. " Shall I say a prayer ? 
Will God hear me ? " 

Sabina had always revolted from religious 
service because her uncle had enforced it so 
strictly. She set herself in silent opposition 
to all the doctrines he had inculcated. 

" How often," she used to think, " should I 
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have shared the fate of old Longlegs, and 
been flung downstairs, had all my rebellion 
been guessed at." Now she felt the want of a 
greater protection than man could give her ; 
she was deserted by human aid. She turned 
her fine flashing face, illuminated by the peat 
fire, to the dark sky. 

" God ! if Thou art powerful 1 if Thou art 
merciful 1 hear my prayer. Save him 1 save 
my dear uncle 1 " — and her voice went ofiF 
into a wailing sob — " Save the brave men in 
fearful peril this night ! Give them success 
in their eflforts ! Restore them safely to their 
homes! And Great God! — Great Spirit 
that movest on the face of the deep ! — give 
me, if Thou carest for so small a creature — 
give me a sign that I am not forgotten in 
this vast solitude of storms and darkness ! If 
Thou lovest Thy creatures, let the knowledge 
of it come on my mind ! " 

She prayed aloud on the bleak hiU-top, 
and then she bowed her head on her knees 
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and wept silently. When she raised her face 
from her covering hands, a long line of light, 
very sUghtly defined, was visible on the 
distant horizons Day was breaking, but it 
seemed to Sabina that the Almighty had 
vouchsafed a sign by which she might recog- 
nise His protection. Her bosom began to 
palpitate with exultation. Surely the dawn 
would show her the boat returning to the 
shore. She watched the rim of light, which 
broadened into deeper colour, but it was aa 
yet too feeble to illuminate distant objects. 
She buried her head again in her cloak. All 
was still now, excepting that the sea-birds, 
one or. two, began their circling flight with, 
harsh cries, to hail the rising sun. No one 
was moving in the village, and Sabina alone 
was watching to decide the question, " Is it 
life, or is it death 1 " 

It was a grey expanse of water and sky, 
pnly broken by the saffron line of light. Now 
dimly discernible was the line of dark cliffs. 
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and something blacker still, wedged upon one 
of the sunken rocks at their base. " That is 
the hull of tlie vessel," said Sabina, *'but 
where are they V^ A fog hung, like a filmy 
veil, over the proximity of the land, as yet 
not penetrated by the new-born sun. " They 
may be there, though I cannot see them,'* 
said the poor girl, clinging to hope. 

The sun arose higher and higher. It 
pierced the fog, and with eyes almost blmded 
by her falling tears she ran over every nook, 
every shadow in which the boat might be 
concealed. It was nowhere to be seen, and 
Sabina twisted her hands in her dark hair, 
and looked upbraidingly to heaven in her 
despair. 

She dropped her head again on her breast. 
What does she see 1 A speck on the heaving 
water, coming from the vicinity of the hull of 
the wreck. Now it is lost in the trough of 
the still perturbed billows. She stares breath- 
lessly. 'Tis the boat I It must be ! How 
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slowly they approach! Ah! it is heavy — 
heavy with the rescued crew ! 

« God ! I thank thee ! '* 

And on her knees, before her now useless 
beacon fire, Sabina extended her arms and 
turned her glowing face towards the heaven 
from whence the help had come. 
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